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The  Memory  be  Green 

Of  Dr.  Walter  McDonald,  courageous  theologian  in  May- 
nooth  College  for  forty  years ;  of  Dr.  Morgan  Sheedy,  his 
lifelong  friend,  banished  for  venturing  to  defend  a  Parish 
Priest  against  a  Bishop,  and  who  sent  me  '  an  old  priest's  bless- 
ing' from  Pennsylvania  to  New  York  in  1934;  of  Father 
Yorke  of  San  Francisco,  who  warned  Irish  Ireland  of  fond 
delusions  many  years  ago,  and  who  told  Dr.  McDonald,  his 
friend,  that  in  the  Rerum  Novarutn  the  Church  was  offering 
the  workers  no  more  than  a  string  of  platitudes  ;  of  Canon 
Hayes,  Founder  of  Muintir  na  Tire,  bringing  a  sense  of 
community  life  and  co-operation  to  rural  Ireland,  and  bright- 
ness with  them;  and  of  Father  O'Flanagan  who,  when  his 
poor  flock  were  shivering  through  a  black  winter,  bade  them 
go  to  a  private-owned  bog,  and  take  from  it  all  the  turf  they 
needed,  led  them  there  to  do  it,  and  was,  consequently, 
banished  from  his  Parish  and  from  County  Sligo  by  his 
Bishop.  Each  in  his  time  was  a  Drummer  for  Father  Ned, 
and  the  echoes  of  their  drumming  sound  in  Ireland  still. 


The  Drums  of  Father  Ned  was  first  produced  at  Lafayette,  Indiana, 
by  Lafayette  Little  Theater,  1959,  with  the  following  cast : 
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Villagers  Margaret  Reuszer,  Linda  Veach,  Pamela  Drake, 

Jean  Ricklefs,  William  Darnell,  Barry  Gray,  Mark  Griffin 

Bugler  Tore  Ramstad 

The  Play  was  directed  by  Jeanne  Orr  and  Robert  Hogan 
Set  designed  by  Michael  Brown 
Technical  direction,  George  Haley 

To  all  of  them,  my  thanks  for  a  very  fine  performance 
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CHARACTERS  IN  THE  PRERUMBLE 

Officer  of  the  Black  and  Tans 

ist  Black  and  Tan  2nd  Black  and  Tan 

3rd  Black  and  Tan  4TH  Black  and  Tan 

McGlLLIGAN  BlNNINGTON 

Chorus  of  Voices  in  the  Distance 

Scene. — The  Main  Street  in  the  Town  of  Doonavale  thirty-four 
years  or  so  ago. 

CHARACTERS  IN  THE  PLAY 
ALDERMAN  Aloysius  BlNNINGTON,  Mayor  of  Doonavale,  a  solicitor  and 

owner  of  General  Store 
Elena  Binnington,  his  wife 
Michael  Binnington,  their  son 
Councillor   McGlLLIGAN,   Deputy   Mayor,   a   building   contractor   and 

builders'  provider 
Mrs  Meeda  McGilligan,  his  wife 
Nora  McGilligan,  their  daughter 
BERNADETTE  SHILLAYLEY,  maid  to  the  Binningtons  on  three  days  a  week  : 

to  the  McGilligans  on  the  other  three  days 

TOM  Killsallighan,  a  carpenter,  Foreman  of  Works  for  McGilligan 

Oscar  McGunty      ^ 

f    Doonavale    workers    helpinp    with    Tostal    Play 
Man  of  the  Musket  .  „  r  6  J 

ana  Pageant 
Man  of  the  Pike       J 

Rev.  D.  Fillifogue,  Parish  Priest  of  Doonavale 

Alec  Skerighan,  Ulsterman  from  Portadown,  down  in  Doonavale  on  business 

Mr.  Murray,  Father  Fillifogue's  organist  for   the  Church  of  Our  Lady 

Help  of  Christians,  Doonavale 

Echo  

Act  I. — The  drawing-room  of  the  Binningtons. 
Act  II. — The  drawing-room  of  the  McGilligans. 
Act  III. — The  same  as  in  Act  I. 

Time. — The  present  day 
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NOTE 

The  Drum  Roll  heard  in  the  play  at  stated  times 
should  be  of  the  kind  used  by  Haydn  in  the  Symphony 
No.  103,  (Salamon  No.  8)  in  E  Flat  Major,  as  given  in 
Decca  Record  LX3018. 


IX 


This  comedy's  but  an  idle,  laughing  play 

About  the  things  encumbering  Ireland's  way  ; 

A  flag  shoved  from  a  window,  and  a  cry 

To  wake  up  drowsy  girl  and  drowsier  boy, 

To  snatch  from  Erin's  back  the  sable  shawl, 

And  clothe  her  as  she  was  before  her  fall  ; 

In  cloak  of  green  as  bright  as  spring's  young  call ; 

Beside  her  Tara's  harp  from  off  a  time-stain'd  wall, 

To  play  new  dandy  airs  ;    holding  high  the  poet's  hazel  rod, 

String  tied  to  tip,  hook-holding  a  crimson  berry, 

With  myrtle  and  with  laurel  wove,  deep-dipp'd  in  wine, 

Champagne  or  sherry  ; 

That  mobled  minds  may  all  new  courage  grow, 

And  miser'd  hearts  be  merry. 


Prerumble 


Some  time  after  midnight,  we  see  a  street  in  an  Irish  country  town, 
shadowy,  outlined  only  in  a  dream-like  way,  giving  vague  shapes 
of  houses  and  shops,  and  vaguer  outlines  of  others  farther  away. 
Among  them,  behind  them,  and  from  windows  and  doors,  come 
vivid  streams  of  red  and  yellow  flames,  for  the  town  is  burning. 
Behind  all,  beyond  the  pale  of  the  burning,  the  spire  of  a  church 
sticks  up,  silver  in  the  midst  of  the  black  night  and  the  red  flame. 
In  front  of  the  houses,  almost  in  the  street's  centre,  but  towards 
the  sidewalk,  a  Keltic  Cross,  dangling  in  its  whiteness,  stands 
quietly,  but  a  little  crookedly,  its  symbol  silent  now,  and  near 
forgotten.  It  is  winter,  snow  has  fallen,  which  has  hardened 
from  the  touch  of  frost,  and  the  street-way  sparkles.  Three 
Black  and  Tans,  one  an  Officer,  are  standing  like  statues  in  the 
street.  One  is  holding  a  hand-torch,  and  where  the  light  falls 
from  it,  the  frost  sparkles  more  gaily.  Each  holds  a  revolver  in 
his  right  hand,  the  weapons  made  by  the  shadows  of  the  night 
into  a  si^e  much  larger  than  a  gun  of  a  normal  look. 

One  Black  and  Tan  is  dressed  in  a  black  tunic  and  vivid 
yellow  trousers,  the  second  in  a  vivid  yellow  tunic  and  black 
trousers,  the  Officer  is  all  in  black  ;  all  are  wearing  black 
berets,  except  the  Officer,  who  wears  a  vivid  yellow  one.  Their 
faces  are  blackened  so  that  they  stand  out  vaguely  as  blacked-out 
humanity  against  the  red  glow  of  the  burning  town.  The 
figures  stand  stiffly,  motionless,  but  for  their  heads  which  turn 
right,  left,  back,  and  forward  —  watchful,  wary. 

A  chant  of  voices,  a  chant  of  misery  and  defiance,  is  heard  from 
behind  the  burning  town.  It  is  low,  as  from  a  distance,  but 
clearly  heard. 
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The  Black  and  Tans  are  blasting  now 
Ireland's  living  into  the  dead  ; 
Her  homes  and  shops  in  flames  fall  down 
In  red  ashes  on  her  bonny  head. 

May  God  leave  none  of  th'  Tans  alive, 
May  His  big  fist  destroy  them  all  I 
Each  curse  of  the  Holy  Book  of  th*  Psalms 
An'  the  Prophets  upon  them  fall  ! 

The  scene  looks  like  a  sudden  vision  of  an  experience  long  past 
conjured  up  within  the  mind  of  one  who  had  gone  through  it. 

Officer.  How  slow  the  damned  town  burns  !  As  if  to 
deny  us  the  right  to  see  its  ending. 

1st  Tan  [exulting,  hut  still  wary].  When  the  fire's  done, 
they  can  cram  what's  left  of  the  town  inta  a  jar  ! 

Officer.  We'll  never  get  them  far  enough  into  fear  till  we 
turn  a  town  into  a  cinder  for  a  bruised  finger. 

2nd  Tan.  Ay,  sir  ;  topple  all  their  blasted  towns  down 
into  big  an'  little  cinders. 

Officer  [to  Tan  holding  the  torch].  Keep  that  torch  covered, 
man,  or  some  skulking  sniper  may  make  a  cinder  of  one 
of  us. 

1st  Tan  [musingly].  Everything  quiet  as  a  grave  a  genera- 
tion old. 

Officer  [bitterly].  Quiet  graves  in  this  country  have  a 
habit  sometimes  of  spitting  out  bullets. 

2nd  Tan.  Here's  Tutnal,  sir,  comin'  with  the  two  blokes 
who,  livin'  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  street,  never 
speak  to  each  other  ;  never  as  much  as  hullo  to  one 
another  for  years. 
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[The  3rd  Tan  comes  in  driving  before  him  two  men, 
perhaps  in  their  thirties,  at  the  point  of  his  revolver. 
They  have  their  hands  raised  over  their  heads.  They  are 
dressed  in  shirt  and  trousers  only,  and  are  in  their  hare 
feet.  They  hep  their  heads  turned  away  from  one 
another ;  the  one  to  the  right  looking  right,  the  one  to  the 
left  looking  left ;  a  set,  determined,  yet  frightened  look 
on  their  faces.  Their  trousers  and  shirts  are  grey,  so  are 
their  faces  with  anxiety,  so  that  they  look  vague  and 
ghost-like  beside  the  black  and  yellow  figures  of  the  Tans. 

yd  Tan  [as  he  drives  the  two  men  in].  March  !  left,  right 
.  .  .  left,  right  .  .  .  left  .  .  .  left  —  lift  yer  feet ! 
[As  they  come  near  the  centre]  Halt  !  'shun  I  Chins  up, 
chins  up  !     [To  the  Officer]  Th'  two  prisoners,  sir. 

Officer  [indicating  McGilligan].  You  halt  where  you  are. 
[To  Binnington]  You  —  two  paces  forward  —  march  I 

yd  Tan  [prodding  Binnington  forward].     Go  on  —  march  ! 
[Binnington    steps .  forward    two   paces,    so    that    he    and 
McGilligan   are   in  file,    two  paces  apart,   McGilligan 
facing  Binnington  s  back. 

Officer  [to  Binnington],    Right  about  turn  ! 

[He  makes  no  movement. 

2nd  Tan  [violently],  Kx  about  turn  !  [Binnington  stays 
put.]  Turn  I  [He  whirls  Binnington  around  so  that  he  faces 
McGilligan.]     'Shun  ! 

[The  two,  when  they  find  themselves  facing  each  other,  turn 
their  faces  aside,  one  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left. 

Officer.  Eyes  front ! 

[They  remain  as  they  are. 

znd  Tan  [angrily].    Eyes  front,  yeh  bastards  ! 
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[They  make  no  move.  1st  Tan  twists  McGilligan's  head  to 
face  front ;  yd  Tan  does  the  same  for  Binnington  t 
while  the  Officer  stands  a  little  apart  so  that  he  can  see 
and  speak  to  either. 

jrd  Tan  [as  he  twists  Binnington  s  head  facing  front].  Eyes 
front,  an'  keep  lookin'  at  each  other's  ugly  Irish  mugs, 
yeh  curs  ! 

Officer  [quietly  —  interested].  I'm  told  you  two  hate  each 
other  ;  that  you  haven't  spoken  for  ten  years  or  so  — 
true  ?    [The  two  make  no  answer.]     Dumb,  eh  ? 

1st  Tan.  Th'  two  of  'em  need  a  good  dustin'  with  th' 
butt-end  of  a  gun,  they  do.  [To  the  Officer]  A  bad 
ruddy  lot,  sir.  Shows  what  we  are  up  against,  it  does. 
Terrifyin'  thugs  they  are. 

Officer  [quietly].  You'd  better  answer  my  questions,  you 
two.  I'm  going  to  ask  a  few  more,  and  you'd  better 
answer.     We  don't  like  mutes  —  hear  me  ? 

2nd  Tan.  Answer,  or  we'll  leave  you  so's  you'll  never  be 
able  to  answer  no  more,  see  ! 

Officer.  Now,  you  two,  I  want  some  information,  and 
you've  heard  what  may  happen  if  you  don't  give  it. 

1st  Tan  [ominously].  An'  we  don't  ask  twice  neither. 

McGilligan  [finding  his  voice].  You'll  get  no  information 
from  me. 

Officer  [patiently  —  to  Binnington].  You  then  ? 

Binnington.  I'm  no  informer,  but  a  true-born  Irishman. 

McGilligan  [with  a  wail  of  contempt].  A  true-born  Irishman  ! 
D'ye  hear  that  ?  [He  hangs  his  head  as  if  in  shame  — 
pathetically.]    Poor  Paudrig  Pearse  ! 
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Binnington  [bitterly].  Oh,  may  th'  man  who  uses  th'  holy 
names  of  our  dear  dead  heroes  for  his  own  purposes  be 
hemmed  in  be  a  clusther  of  his  children's  headstones  ! 

Officer  [amused].  You  certainly  have  an  astonishing  respect 
for  each  other.  Quite  natural,  for  I'm  told  you  were 
born  in  the  same  year,  in  the  same  town,  in  the  same 
street  on  opposite  sides  of  the  road. 

1st  Tan.  An'  th*  blighters  are  courtin'  sisters. 

Officer.  Good  God  !  [To  Binnington]  What  school  did 
you  go  to  ? 

Binnington.  Th'  parochial  school  attached  to  th'  church. 

Officer  [to  McGilligan].  And  you  ? 

McGilligan  [sullenly].    Th'  same  one,  if  you  want  to  know. 

2nd  Tan  [tapping  him  on  the  shoulder].  Sir,  sir  ;  add  sir  to 
your  lingo,  see  ! 

Officer  [to  Binnington].  In  what  church  do  you  worship  ? 

Binnington.  Church  of  Our  Lady  Help  of  Christians,  sir. 

Officer  [to  McGilligan].  You  ? 

[McGilligan  doesn't  answer. 

yd  Tan  [rapping  McGilligan  on  the  hack  with  the  revolver]. 
Go  on,  you  ripened  ruffian  —  what  church  do  you 
go  to  ? 

McGilligan.  To  th'  church  of  Our  Lady  Help  of 
Christians,  sir. 

Officer.  Mass  in  the  morning  and  murder  at  night.  Well, 
you  can  have  a  good  look  at  what  it  has  done  for  your 
town.  [To  Binnington]  What  trade  do  you  follow  ? 
Labourer  of  some  kind  ? 
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Binnington  [somewhat  indignant].  Nothing  of  the  kind  ! 
I'm  a  professional  man,  a  solicitor,  owning  the  General 
Store  in  th'  town. 

McGilligan,  An'  town  coroner,  too  ;  secretary  to  the 
Rural  Council  an'  Commissioner  for  Oaths  —  oh,  some 
parties  I  know  have  done  well  outa  their  love  for 
Ireland. 

Officer  [to  McGilligan],  Is  he  [indicating  Binnington]  your 
boss,  you  like  him  so  much  ? 

McGilligan  [most  indignant].  My  boss  ?  No,  by  God,  he's 
not  !  I'd  have  you  know  I'm  a  merchant,  an'  a  most 
important  citizen  of  this  town.  I'm  a  Building  Con- 
tractor, an'  as  well,  provide  other  builders  in  th' 
Disthrict  with  any  materials  they  need. 

Binnington  [mockingly],  A  builder  of  houses  shaken  be  th' 
sound  of  the  sea  fifty  miles  away  from  where  they're 
standin'  ! 

McGilligan  [to  Officer],  Oh,  do  whatever  you're  goin'  to 
do,  an'  put  us  outa  th'  agony  of  lookin'  into  each 
other's  face  ! 

Officer  [amused].  Now,  now,  don't  be  too  ready  to  go. 
Time  to  end  this  ridiculous  feud.  Shake  hands  and 
be  friends,  like  when  you  were  kids. 

Binnington  [vehemently].  Never  ! 

McGilligan  [as  vehemently],  I'll  die  first  ! 

Officer,  You'll  die  if  you  don't.  [With  a  shout]  Shake 
hands,  I  tell  you  ! 

McGilligan,  Not  while  there's  foam  on  a  river,  or  a  leaf 
in  a  forest. 
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Binnington.  Let  me  flop  into  me  grave  first. 

Officer.  All  that's  left  of  your  town's  the  church  and 
round  tower.  We'll  dynamite  that,  but  if  you  shake 
hands,  we'll  leave  it  standing.     So  shake  hands. 

McGilligan.  Not  for  a  hundhred  round  towers. 

Binnington.  Not  for  a  hundhred  more. 

Officer  [fiercely  —  turning  the  pair  to  face  right,  and  pushing 
them  side  by  side].  I'll  test  you,  you  stubborn  bastards  ! 
[He  points  right.]  Run  side  by  side  to  that  lamp-post 
there  ;  we'll  fire  to  either  side  of  you,  so  keep  close, 
for  if  either  of  you  move  a  foot  from  the  other,  he'll 
run  into  a  bullet  —  see  ?    [With  a  shout]  Go  ! 

[The  two  men  run  offi  and  out  while  the  Tans  fire  after 
them. 

1st  Tan.  Shockin'  show-down  of  hatred,  sir. 

[He  fires  to  the  left. 

2nd  Tan.  Fly  in'  in  God's  face  it  is. 

[He  fires  to  the  right. 

yd  Tan.  Wonder  if  they  ever  went  to  Sunday  School 
when  they  was  kids  ? 

[He  fires  to  the  left. 
[As  the  two  men  run,  the  flames  of  the  town  take  on  a  more 
vivid  red,  and  rise  higher  into  the  sky. 

Officer.  Hold  your  fire  —  here  they  come  back. 

[The  two  men  trot  in  together  again,  close  to  one  another, 
hut  turning  their  heads  away  the  one  from  the  other  as 
much  as  possible,  till  they  come  to  where  the  Tans  are 
standing. 

Officer  [to  the  two  men].  Well  ? 

B 
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McGilligan.   Me  feet's  bleedin',  sir. 

Binnington.  So's  mine. 

Officer,  Listen,  you  fools  :  I  understand,  in  spite  of  this 
animosity,  you  do  business  together.  Do  you  do 
business  together  ? 

1st  Tan  [prodding  McGilligan  s  back  with  his  gun].  Do  you 
do  business  together  ! 

2nd  Tan  [doing  the  same  to  Binnington].  Answer  ! 

Binnington.  That's  different,  for  business  is  business. 

McGilligan.  Yis,  business  is  business. 

Echo.  Business  is  business. 

Officer  [startled  into  alertness].  What's  that  ? 

1st  Tan  [startled  too].  Sounds  like  an  echo,  sir. 

McGilligan.  'Tis  an  echo.  When  th'  winds  is  right,  th' 
higher  hills  round  th'  town  sometimes  give  an  echo. 

Officer  [relieved].  Oh  ?  [Roughly]  Now,  shake  hands.  [The 
men  stay  silent.]  Well,  off  you  go  again,  you  poor 
blighters,  and  keep  close,  or  a  bullet'll  plough  a  way 
into  one  of  you  ! 

[The  two  men  start  off  again,  while  the  Tans  fire  after  them 
as  before. 

yd  Tan  [stupefied  with  amazement].  Never  seen  such  coves. 
[He  fires.]     Hatin'  each  other  more'n  they  hates  us. 

2nd  Tan  [very  pu^zjcd].  Not  a  ruddy  quiver  outa  them, 
an'  them  knockin'  at  death's  door.     I  don't  savvy. 

[He  fires. 
Officer.  Perfect  hate  casts  out  fear. 
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1st  Tan.  Goin'  to  church  reg'lar  an'  behavin'  as  such, 
beats  me.     Not  natural. 

[He  fires. 

[After  a  short  pause,  the  two  men  reappear,  staggering  in, 

breathless,  but  close  together,  each  turning  his  head  away 

Jrom  the  other.     They  totter  to  the  centre,  and  sink  down 

on    the    street  Jrom    exhaustion    between    the  group    of 

bewildered  Tans. 

Officer  [looking  down  at  them].  Well,  have  you  come  to  your 
damned  senses  ?  Shake  hands,  and  be  pals  in  the 
centre  of  your  burning  town. 

1st  Tan  [derisively].  Go  on  ;  be  pals.  Jolly  old  pals, 
clingin'  together  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  shake  hands, 
you  blighted  buggers  ! 

Officer.  Are  you  going  to  shake  hands,  or  shall  we  plug 
the  two  of  you  ? 

McGilligan.  Shoot  if  you  want  to. 

[Crossing  himself. 
Binnington  [crossing  himself].   Plug  away. 

[The  Officer  stands  over  them,  mystified  at  this  example  oj 
inveterate  hatred. 

2nd  Tan  [pointing  his  gun].   Shall  we,  sir  ? 

[The  Officer  makes  a  gesture  oj  denial,  and  the  Tan  lowers 
his  gun. 

Officer  [thoughtful  and  bewildered].  They  must  be  mad. 
[He  looks  around.]  The  town's  burning  well  now. 
This'll  send  the  rats  to  their  hovels,  and  we'll  have 
things  our  own  way  for  a  long  time. 

3rd  Tan  [gleefully].  We've  got  'em  on  th'  run  ! 

[4th  Tan  hurries  in  from  the  end  of  the  town,  breathless ; 
excitement  and  anxiety  flush  from  his  looks. 
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4th  Tan  [saluting  —  rapidly~\.  Lieutenant  Barrow's  lorry's 
been  ambushed,  sir,  on  the  way  here.  Better  get  our 
men  together  —  they're  out  in  force. 

Officer  [alert  at  once].   Who  are  out  in  force  ? 

4th  Tan.  Sinn  Feiners,  sir  ;  Sergeant  got  through,  shot 
in  th'  arm. 

Officer  [rapidly].  The  other  six  ? 

4th  Tan.  Wiped  out,  sir. 

znd  Tan  [savagely].  Then,  by  God,  we'll  settle  these  two 
bastards  ! 

[He  points  his  revolver  at  the  two  men,    but  the  Officer 
shoves  it  aside. 

Officer  [to  znd  Tan].  No,  you  fool  !  Can't  you  see  that 
these  two  rats  will  do  more  harm  to  Ireland  living 
than  they'll  ever  do  to  Ireland  dead  ?  —  Keep  your  gun 
down. 

znd  Tan  [thrusting  his  gun  into  its  holster  —  surlily].  You 
know  best,  sir. 

Officer  [angrily].  Take  that  gun  from  the  holster  and  keep 
it  in  your  hand  —  at  the  ready.  [The  Tan  takes  it  from 
its  holster.]  Break  it,  break  it  I  [The  Tan  breaks  it}  and 
the  Officer  glances  into  the  chamber.]  Empty,  by  God  ! 
Keep  your  wits  alive,  man.  Keep  your  gun  full  [as 
the  Tan  reloads].  Our  lives  shelter  in  its  chamber.  A 
fraction  of  a  second's  delay  in  the  handling  of  a  gun 
may  mean  one  life  gone  ;  may  mean  more  ;  may  even 
mean  all. 

1st  Tan.   My  oath,  it  may  ! 

Officer  [to  4th  Tan].  How  many  were  in  the  attacking 
column  ?     Quick  —  answer  ! 
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4th  Tan  [hurriedly].  Shots  came  from  everywhere,  sir ; 
I'd  say  a  hundred  of  them.     Enough  to  be  dangerous. 

Officer.  Probably  twenty-five,  or,  maybe,  thirty.  [To  yd 
Tan]  Where  are  our  lorries  ? 

3rd  Tan.  Parked  in  th'  Market  Square,  sir. 

Officer  [sarcastically].  Packed  tight  together.  One  grenade 
might  easily  make  half  of  them  hopeless.  [To  the  Tan 
with  the  torch]  Put  out  that  torch.  We  must  get  to 
the  lorries  quick,  and  get  going.  By  God,  we'll  make 
Irish  towns  pay  in  huge  heaps  of  ashes  for  th*  loss  of 
our  comrades  !  I'll  court-martial  any  man  who  hits 
arm  or  leg  of  these  Sinn  Fein  murderers.  Hit  head, 
hit  belly,  and  hit  heart  I  [Sharply]  Form  file  !  Each 
man  three  yards  behind  the  other.  Number  1,  watch 
forward  ;  Number  2,  to  the  right  ;  Number  3,  to 
the  left  ;   I'll  watch  behind.     March  ! 

[They  march  out  as  the  Officer  commands,  leaving  the  two 
men  lying  near  to  the  cross.  Glancing  around,  Binnington 
sees  McCilligan  near  to  him,  and,  with  a  spit  of  disgust, 
crawls  on  hands  and  knees  to  the  back  of  the  cross,  leaning 
his  back  against  the  shaft.  McGilligan  crawls  to  the 
front  of  it,  and  squats  there. 

Binnington  [after  a  pause  —  crawling  away  to  the  right],  God 
could  never  put  me  far  enough  away  from  a  cunnin' 
dodger. 

McGilligan  [crawling  away  in  the  opposite  direction].  Phew  ! 
A    fume    from    hell's    comin'    from   somewhere   near 


me. 


[A  number  of  shots  are  heard  from  the  direction  in  which  the 
Tans  have  marched.  It  is  distant,  and  though  the  sounds 
are  faint,  they  can  be  heard  distinctly. 
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Binnington  [halting  in  his  crawl  and  cocking  an  ear  —  exult- 
ingly].  Aha,  our  boys  are  givin'  it  to  them  !  God 
direct  their  aim  ! 

McGilligan  [halting  in  his  crawl,  cocking  an  ear  the  same 
moment  as  Binnington  has  cocked  his  —  with  disgust  at  Bin- 
nington s  last  remark].  Is  there  anything  worse  than  a 
pious  prayer  from  an  impious  party  red  with  th'  rust 
of  roguery  ?  [He  turns  in  his  crawl  to  face  towards  Bin- 
nington.]   You  muddy  ditch- worm  ! 

Binnington  [who  has  turned  in  his  crawl  to  face  towards 
McGilligan],  You  dung-beetle  ! 

[The  two  of  them  reverse  to  face  away,  and  they  crawl  off  in 
opposite  directions.  As  they  crawl  away,  the  red  flames 
rise  higher  than  ever,  and  again  is  heard  the  morning 
chant  of  the  people,  faintly  in  the  distance. 

The  Black  and  Tans  are  blasting  now 
Ireland's  living  into  the  dead  ; 

Her  homes  and  shops  in  flames  fall  down 
In  red  ashes  on  her  bonny  head. 

[A  very  faint,  distant  roll  of  drums  mingles  with  the  chant. 


END    OF   PRERUMBLE 


Act  I 


The  drawing-room  and  parlour  of  Alderman  Binnington,  Mayor 
of  the  town  of  Doonavale.  It  is  a  large,  long  room,  furnished 
with  an  attempt  at  Irish  middle-class  pomp  and  circumstance. 
Everything  in  the  room  is  new  and  polished,  to  he  displayed  rather 
than  used.  A  large  round  mahogany  table  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  with  large  stiff  armchairs  at  either  end,  both  up- 
holstered in  emerald  green.  On  the  table,  right  in  its  centre,  is 
a  tall  gilded  vase,  ornamented  with  embossed,  highly-coloured 
flower-patterns.  At  one  end  is  an  album,  at  the  other  a  photo 
of  the  Alderman  in  a  wide  and  brightly  gilded  frame.  A  heavy 
brown-coloured  door  on  the  right  leads  to  the  rest  of  the  house, 
opposite  another  smaller  door  leading  to  the  Mayor  s  office.  At 
the  back  is  a  large  oblong  window  looking  out  over  the  front  lawn, 
beyond  which  are  a  few  trees,  and  beyond  these  the  tops  of  the 
town's  houses,  and  the  spire  of  the  town's  church.  This  window 
is  ornamented  by  thick  curtains  of  green  plush,  tied  back  by  heavy 
gold  cords  with  gold  and  silver  tassels.  To  the  right  of  the 
window  is  a  picture  of  Michael  Collins  ;  on  the  opposite  side,  a 
picture  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua.  A  pompous  mahogany  side- 
board stands  to  the  right  of  the  window ;  on  it  are  wine-glasses, 
a  decanter,  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  and  some  heavy  silver-ware,  a 
coffee-pot,  silver  cups  and  saucers,  silver  tray  and  a  silver  salver  — 
all  for  show.  At  the  back  of  the  sideboard,  to  its  centre,  stands 
another  gaudily-gilt  vase.  In  front  of  the  window  are  a  number 
of  small  chairs,  green  upholstered,  so  stiff  that  they  look  as  if  they 
dared  anyone  to  stir  them.  The  fireplace  —  aglow  with  heavy 
brass  fender  and  fire-irons  —  is  to  the  left,  and  a  sofa  stretches 
itself  out  diagonally,  the  head  nearer  the  fire,  the  foot  towards  the 
window.  On  the  mantelshelf  are  bronze  figures,  a  man  in 
eighteenth-century  costume  at  one  end,  a  lady  at  the  other ;    and 
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beside  these  figures,  at  either  end,  stand  vases  thick  with  colour 
and  with  gilt ;  while  in  the  mantelshelf ' s  centre  is  a  big  golden 
clock  decorated  with  gilt  leaves  and  blossoms.  To  the  left  of  the 
brown  door  is  an  upright  piano,  agleam,  with  a  silver  candlestick 
at  either  end,  with  more  vases  standing  between  them.  In  the 
right  corner  of  the  back  wall  stands  a  big  pink  delft  flower-pot 
containing  a  palm  about  six  feet  high,  with  long,  lance-like  vivid 
blue  leaves  and  vivid  yellow  trunk.  The  floor  is  covered  with  a 
beige  carpet  covered  with  a  gay  flower  pattern.  Leaning  against 
one  end  of  the  piano  is  an  object  tied  around  with  white  linen, 
showing  the  shape  of  a  cross  clearly. 

The  lower  part  of  the  window  is  open,  and  the  ends  of  a  ladder 
are  seen  sticking  up  beyond  the  sill.  The  time  is  about  1 2  noon. 
It  is  early  spring,  and  sky  is  a  virgin  blue. 

If  one  was  to  enter  the  room  now,  Bernadette  would  be  seen 
trying  with  a  finger  or  two  to  coax  out  the  notes  of  the  hymn, 
*  Adeste  Fideles' .  She  has  an  intense  look  on  her  face  as  she 
fingers  the  notes  out  slowly  and  carefully.  She  is  a  girl  of 
nineteen  or  twenty,  pretty  in  a  simple  way,  with  dark  clustering 
hair  —  a  little  untidy  now,  a  face  that  is  pleasing,  though  a 
little  plump,  a  finely-formed  mouth  that  gives  an  easy-going 
glance  to  the  face,  a  slightly  snub  nose,  firm  cheeks,  and  a  lovely 
pair  of  deep  blue  eyes  which  flash  forth,  now  and  again,  a  sly 
shrewd  look.  She  wears  ordinary  clothes,  black  skirt,  deep  yellow 
jersey,  faded  a  little  in  patches,  most  of  which  are  covered  by  a 
large  blue  apron.  Her  skirt  is  short  enough  to  show  that  she  is 
wearing  a  first-class  pair  of  nylons.  In  the  disengaged  hand  she 
is  carelessly  clutching  a  duster. 

Tar  away  in  the  distance,  as  she  is  playing,  we  hear  the  faint 
sound  of  a  roll  of  drums.  She  stops  playing  to  listen  intently 
and  somewhat  dreamily. 

Bernadette.  Th'    dhrums    again.      Father    Ned    is    Busy. 
Practisin'. 
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[The  drum-roll  and  drum-beat  Jade  away,  and  she  resumes 
her  playing. 

[The  door  opens  swiftly,  and  Elena  Binnington  runs  into 
the  room,  followed  some  time  later  by  Aloysius  Binnington, 
the  Mayor.  Mrs.  Binnington  is  a  middle-aged  woman 
who  must  have  been  a  handsome  lass  in  her  earlier  age  ; 
her  face  still  carries  many  traces  of  good  looks,  but  it  is 
rather  a  tired  one  now,  but  still  trying  to  keep  calm  and 
gay.  She  is  dressed  for  going  out  —  a  greenish  tweed  skirt, 
a  white  blouse,  and  she  is  wearing  her  hat  and  a  light 
tweed  coat  of  grey  with  green  facings.  Binnington  is  tall, 
thin,  and  wiry.  He  is  older  than  his  wife  ;  his  hair, 
moustache,  and  close-cropped  beard  are  greying.  He  is 
dressed  in  good,  richly-brown  tweeds,  but  over  all  is  a 
red  Mayoral  robe,  ornamented  at  cuff  and  collar  with  rich 
green  velvet.  Around  his  neck  his  Mayoral  Chain,  at 
the  end  of  which  hang  a  cross  and  harp,  cross  in  gold,  harp 
in  silver.  He  wears  a  rather  high,  stiff  white  collar,  and 
a  brown,  yellow-spotted  tie.  A  thick  gold  watch-chain 
stretches  across  his  belly  from  one  waistcoat  pocket  to  the 
other.  Business-man,  patriot,  and  pietist,  he  loves  him- 
self more  than  anything  else  living  or  dead,  though  he  isn't 
really  a  bad  chap.  He  carries  an  attache-case,  which  he 
now  opens,  spreading  a  few  papers  out  on  the  table. 

Mrs.  Binnington  [running  over  to  piano,  pulling  Bernadette 
away,  and  banging  the  lid  down].  What're  you  doin'  ? 
That  piano  was  bought  for  good  money,  an'  not 
brought  here  for  you  to  go  tantalisin'  it  with  your 
fingerm'  ding  ding,  ding  ding  I 

Bernadette.  I  was  only  thryin'  to  give  it  a  warmin\ 

Mrs.  Binnington.  It  doesn't  need  a  warmin'.  That  in- 
sthrument  is  only  to  be  touched  be  an  edifyin'  finger. 
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[Mrs.  Binnington  is  practising  deportment  and  balance  of 
body,  so  she  circles  herself  on  one  foot  as  Bernadette  speaks, 
facing  her  when  the  circling  movement  is  completed,  which 
she  does  very  awkwardly. 

Bernadette.  It  was  'Adeste  Fidel es'  I  was  playin',  an' 
there's  no  ding-ding-dingin'  about  that  hymn. 

Mrs.  Binnington.  Don't  argue.  Knowin'  I  have  to  go  out 
to  practise  deportment  an'  dancin'  for  the  Reception 
our  President's  givin'  for  important  persons  in  Dublin 
Castle,  you  take  advantage,  when  me  back's  turned, 
an'  go  ding-ding-dingin'  on  our  new  piano.  [Mrs. 
Binnington  does  a  half-heel,  half-toe  pirouette,  arms  extended 
from  her  sides,  asunder,  suddenly  dropping  with  a  flop  to  the 
floor.]  God  damn  it  I  [To  Bernadette]  Do  go  on  with 
th'  cleaning  of  th'  window,  and  stop  gapin'  I  [She 
gets  up.]  Where's  th'  laddo  who  was  paintin'  th' 
window  ?    [She  looks  out  of  it.]     Gone  ! 

Bernadette.  He  had  to  go  to  practise  his  part  in  the  pageant. 

Mrs.  Binnington  [grumblingly].  This  Tosthal's  goin'  to 
cost  us  something.  [To  Bernadette]  I'm  goin'  now,  an' 
don't  disturb  the  Mayor  ;  an'  don't  you  lay  a  finger 
on  that  piano  again. 

Bernadette  [sullenly].  Someone,  some  time  or  other,  will 
have  to  give  it  a  rattle. 

[Binnington  comes  in,  goes  to  the  table,   sits  down,   and 
spreads  his  papers  out  on  it. 

Mrs.  Binnington  [suddenly  stopping  awkwardly  in  a  pirouette  — 
indignantly].  A  rattle  !  No  somebody  or  other's  goin' 
to  give  that  piano  a  rattle  !  A  piano  isn't  made  for  a 
rattle  !  A  rattle  indeed  !  !  Whoever  sits  before  that 
piano'll  give  it  something  more  genteel  than  a  rattle  I 
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Binnington.  A  piano's  a  dignified  insthrument,  me  girl, 
an'  you  can't  put  its  music  into  any  conformity  of  a 
rattle. 

Bernadette  [angrily  and  sullenly],  Youse  wouldn't  have  a 
piano  if  it  wasn't  for  the  dead  who  died  for  Ireland  ! 

Mrs.  Binnington  [quietly  but  positively].  Maybe  not.  But  all 
that's  well  over  now.  [Murmuring  to  herself]  Before 
sittin'  down,  do  a  graceful  wheel  on  th'  left  toe, 
swingin'  right  leg  round,  with  th'  body  lax,  then  sink 
into  th'  chair,  he  said.  [Wheeling  round,  she  doesn't  do  it 
right,  misses  the  chair,  and  slidders  to  the  floor.]  Oh,  God 
damn  it  !  [Recovering  her  breath  —  to  Bernadette  —  while 
still  sitting  on  the  floor]  All  over  now.  We've  done  our 
best  for  our  glorious  dead  with  murmurin'  of  thousands 
of  Rosaries,  hundhreds  of  volleys  fired  over  where  they 
lie,  an'  th'  soundin'  of  hundhreds  more  of  Last  Posts. 
All  that  can  be  done  for  a  dead  hero  is  to  put  a  head- 
stone over  his  grave,  an'  leave  him  there. 

Echo.  An'  leave  him  there. 

Bernadette  [bitterly].  An'  forget  all  he  said  an'  all  he  ever 
done. 

Echo.  All  he  ever  done. 

Mrs.  Binnington.  God's  will. 

[She  gets  up  stiffly. 

Binnington  [with  irritation].  That's  enough  of  arguin\ 
Our  work  now  is  to  sort  ourselves  out  into  our  proper 
an'  propounded  places. 

Bernadette  [maliciously].  Th'  McGilligans'll  best  youse  at 
it.  Theirs  is  a  bigger  piano  than  yours,  an'  yestherday 
they  got  in  a  palm  three  half  as  tall  [indicating  the  tree] 
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again  as  that  one.     They're  the  ones  thuddin'   their 
way  up  in  th'  world  ! 

Binnington  [severely].  That's  enough,  I  tell  you.  It's  just 
a  sorryful  sight  to  see  th'  McGilligans  thryin'  to  ape 
their  betthers.  They'll  never  be  anything  above  th' 
etcetheraras  of  th'  Doonavale  community.  [To  Mrs. 
Binnington]  Ah,  look,  Michael  is  goin'  about  too  much 
with  McGilligan's  daughter.     It'll  have  to  stop. 

Mrs.  Binnington.  They're  workin'  for  th'  Tosthal,  and  th' 
Tosthal  is  above  th'  laws  of  gentility. 

Binnington.  I'll  not  have  it,  Tosthal  or  no  Tosthal  !  A 
waste  of  sacred  time  !  with  their  French  an'  Italian 
films  dancin'  our  simple  minds  into  delirium  ;  music, 
too,  that  no  one  can  get  undher  or  over  ;  when  the 
minute  a  tune  starts  it  stops,  an'  is  off  into  a  thousand 
tootles  no  mind  can  folly,  makin'  a  body  want  to  run 
out  into  a  summer  breeze  or  a  wintry  wind  for  a 
chance  of  survival. 

Mrs.  Binnington  [irascibly].  Don't  be  lettin'  your  ignorance 
loose  !  [Admonishingly].  We  just  have  to  let  it  come, 
an'  get  it  over.  We  can't  afford  to  go  against  the 
Tosthal,  for  it's  a  National  Festival  now  ;  fixed  an' 
famous. 

Binnington  [furiously].  It's  never  over,  woman  !  Soon  as 
one  is  ended,  they're  startin'  on  th'  next  !  An'  I'll  go 
against  it  !  McGilligan's  again'  it,  Father  Fillifogue's 
again'  it,  all  men  with  a  stake  in  the  townland's  again' 
it.  Losin'  money  instead  of  makin'  it —  With  their 
Shumman  an'  Shubbert,  an'  that  other  fella,  what's 
his  name  —  makin'  us  wondher  where  we  are.  An'  that 
wild  fool,  Father  Ned  !  —  shoutin'  that  he  wouldn't 
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be  satisfied  till  the  people  of  Doonavale  would  sit  en- 
thranced  listenin'  to  music  from  —  what's  his  name  ?  — 
what's  this  it  is  ?  —  Back,  yis,  Back,  mind  you,  who- 
ever he  is.  Shumman,  Shubbert,  an'  now  Back  —  what 
names  !  [Shouting]  When  I  hear  music  goin'  an*  words 
with  it,  I  want  to  see  th'  mountains  o'  Mourne  comin' 
down  to  the  sea  ;  and  with  other  music  an*  other  words 
sayin'  there's  not  in  this  wide  world  a  valley  so  sweet, 
I  see  the  Vale  of  Avoca,  an'  I  go  queer  all  over. 

Bernadette.  Father  Ned  says  that  through  music,  good 
books,  an'  good  pictures,  we  may  get  to  know  more 
about  th'  mysthery  of  life. 

Binnington  [furiously].  Oh,  doesn't  this  stuff  make  a  body 
yell  .'  Mysthery  of  life  I  There's  no  mysthery  in  it, 
girl.  There's  nothin'  more  in  it  than  gettin'  all  you 
can,  holdin'  what  you  have,  doin'  justice  to  your 
religious  duties,  and  actin'  decent  to  a  neighbour. 

Mrs.  Binnington  [to  Bernadette],  Run  down,  Bernadette,  an* 
make  a  few  sandwiches,  for  me  dancin'  lessons  won't 
let  me  have  the  usual  lunch  today. 

Bernadette.  This  Tosthal  will  make  some  I  know  dance  in 
more  ways  than  one  ! 

[She  goes  out. 

Mrs.  Binnington  [to  Binnington,  indignantly].  Why  do  you 
go  spoutin'  outa  you  in  front  of  Bernadette  ?  The 
Tosthal's  here,  an'  we  must  put  up  with  it.  Now 
she'll  gab  out  all  you  said  to  everyone  in  Doonavale, 
addin'  her  own  inventions  to  it,  till  you'll  stand  out 
as  an  enemy  to  Ireland's  newest  passion  to  take 
cognisance  of  the  cultures  of  th'  world. 

Binnington  [fren^iedly].  We've  our  own  culture,  woman  ! 
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We've  our  own  dances,  our  own  music,  our  own  games, 
our  own  language,  an'  our  own  way  of  propoundin' 
out  a  preparation  for  the  life  to  come.  We  want 
nothin'  ;    an'  we're  all  proud  of  what  we  have. 

Mrs.  Binnington.  I'm  sure  you  are,  though  I  never  knew 
you  to  play  any  Irish  game  ;  I  never  seen  you  in  an 
Irish  dance  ;  an'  all  you  know  of  Irish  is  a  greetin', 
an'  even  when  you  use  one,  you've  to  hurry  in  its 
sayin'  for  fear  you'd  lose  it.  That  robe  an'  cocked  hat 
of  yours  weren't  fosthered  from  any  concept  creepin' 
outa  Tara  Hill. 

Binnington.  Me  hand  goes  into  me  poor  pocket  often 
enough  to  keep  them  all  goin',  doesn't  it  ? 

Mrs.  Binnington  [sarcastically].  Ay,  a  shillin'  for  Ireland 
comin'  outa  one  pocket,  an'  a  pound  from  Ireland 
slippin'  into  th'  other  ! 

Binnington  [impatiently].  Listen,  woman  !  I've  no  time  to 
waste  repudiating  see  ?  I  expect  McGilligan  here  on 
business  any  minute  now. 

Mrs.  Binnington  [stupent].  What  !  McGilligan  here  ? 
McGilligan  here  in  th'  Binnington  drawing-room  ? 

Binnington.  Yis,  yis,  amn't  I  afther  sayin'  !  Here,  here  ! 
There's  no  other  place.  Me  office  an'  everywhere  else 
is  swarmin'  with  Tosthal  workers,  an'  this  is  th'  one 
private  place  left.     It's  business  that  can't  be  put  off. 

Mrs.  Binnington.  What  kinda  business  ?  Is  it  th'  ship 
fulla  timber  comin'  into 

Binnington  [sharply].  Oh,  never  mind  what  business  !  Just 
business.  Another  thing  — there's  a  business  man,  an 
Orangeman  from  th'  North,  comin'  to  Doonavale  too. 
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Mrs.  Binnington.  What  ?  An  Orangeman  from  th' 
North  ! 

Binnington.  Yis,  yis,  amn't  I  afther  sayin'  it  !  An'  we 
have  to  take  dinner  with  him  tonight. 

Mrs.  Binnington.  With  an  Orangeman  from  th'  North  ? 

Binnington.  Yis,  yis  ;  we're  takin'  dinner  with  him  to- 
night. 

Mrs.  Binnington.  Where  ? 

Binnington  [testily].  We'll  be  takin'  dinner  with  him  at 
th'  McGilligans'. 

Mrs.  Binnington.  At  th'  McGilligans'  !  [She  remains  silent 
in  astonishment  for  a  few  moments.]  Sacred  Heart  !  Are 
we  gettin'  a  little  civilised  at  last  !  [Looking  anxiously 
at  Binnington.]  Or  is  it,  Aloysius  dear,  that  you're 
wandherin'  in  your  mind  ? 

Binnington  [impatiently].  Ah,  have  sense,  woman  !  I'm 
tellin'  you  it's  only  pure  business  we're  doin',  un- 
contaminated  with  any  smidereen  of  friendliness. 

Mrs.  Binnington.  Well,  for  th'  love  o'  God,  put  a  little 
contamination  into  our  meetin',  an'  let  the  quarrel  of 
a  generation  end  !    I'm  sick  of  it. 

Binnington  [shouting].  Well,  I  amn't  !  Me  soul's  not  a 
pebble  on  th'  beach  for  McGilligan  to  pick  up  an' 
pocket ! 

Mrs.  Binnington.  Well,  I  love  Nora,  an'  I'm  Meeda 
McGilligan's  friend,  even  though  th'  McGilligans 
aren't  as  good  or  refined  as  th'  Binningtons. 

Binnington.   Looka,  Elena,  go  an'  get  your  dancin'  lesson. 
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I've  to  think  how  to  do  this  business  with  McGilligan, 
an'  still  keep  me  soul  safe.  An'  send  that  one  up  to 
finish  th'  winda  before  McGilligan  comes. 

Mrs.  Binnington  [dropping  a  curtsy  awkwardly].   Goodbye,  sir. 

Binnington.  An'  tell  Bernadette  to  bring  an  oul'  kitchen 
chair  up  with  her.  [Mrs.  Binnington  goes  out.  He  goes 
to  the  table  and  starts  calculating  figures  set  down  on  the 
documents  he  is  examining.  Bernadette  comes  in  with  the 
kitchen  chair.]  There  —  [pointing  to  the  side  oj  the  door] 
put  it  there.  [She  does  so,  and  then  goes  to  the  window  to 
resume  its  cleaning.  Muttering]  zo  stannards,  be  12  foot 
at  9  be  3  ...  20.  14  be  9  be  i\  ;  10  at  £183  per 
stannard  —  10  183's  is  —  is  —  is 

Bernadette  [singing  softly,  half  to  herself,  and  half  to  an  un- 
listening  world]  : 

Mellow  the  moonlight  to  shine  is  beginning, 
Close  to  th'  window  young  Eileen  is  spinning, 
Bent  o'er  the  fire  her  blind  grandmother's  sitting, 
Is  crooning  and  moaning  and  drowsily  knitting. 

'Eileen,  a  chara,  I  hear  someone  tapping.' 
"Tis  the  ivy,  dear  mother,  against  the  glass  flapping.' 
'Eily,  I  surely  hear  somebody  sighing.' 
1  'Tis  the  sound,  mother  dear,  of  the  summer  winds 
dying.' 

Merrily,  cheerily,  noisily  whirring, 

Swings  the  wheel,  spins  the  wheel,  while  the  foot's 

stirring  ; 
Sprightly  and  brightly  and  airily  ringing, 
Thrills  the  sweet  voice  of  the  young  maiden  singing. 

Binnington   [muttering].  That's   enough,    girl.      How'm   I 
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goin'  to  get  figures  circumspect  through  that  chantin'  ? 
10  at  183  per  stannard  is  —  is  —  let  me  see.  Eh,  is  — 
[his  voice  goes  away  into  a  low  murmur']. 

Bernadette.  I'm  just  doin'  a  murmurin'  practice  for  th' 
Tosthal  Concert. 

Binnington  [tossing  his  head  back  in  a  scornful  movement].   Oh, 

th*  Tosthal  again  !     [He  goes  on  murmuring  the  figures.] 

10  at  183  is  —  is  700  an'  —  an',  let  me  see  now. 

[Bernadette  rubs  the   window  for  a  moment,    then   leans 

dreamily  on  the  sill,   then   begins  to  sing  softly  again, 

while  Binnington  goes  on  with  his  figures. 

Bernadette.  There's  a  form  at  the  casement,  the  form  of 

her  true  love, 
And  he  whispers  with  face  bent,  'I'm  waitin'  for  you, 

love. 
Get  up  on  the  stool,  through  the  lattice  step  lightly, 
We'll  rove  in  the  grove  while  the  moon's  shining 

brightly.' 

Binnington  [with  irritation].  I  told  you  that  was  enough, 
didn't  I  ?  Rove  in  the  grove  I  Thinkin'  of  your  own 
pleasure  always.  This  appalling  materialism's  spreadin' 
everywhere.  [He  goes  on  muttering.]  An'  ten  an'  ten 
each  stannard  is  four  tons  is  twenty  stannards,  which 
is  —  is 

Bernadette  [a  little  mockingly].  Why  don't  you  count  them 
on  your  fingers  ?  Or  get  one  of  them  machines  that 
puts  the  figures  down  before  you  before  you  can  guess 
what  they  are  ? 

Binnington  [loudly — protestingly].  You  get  th'  winda  done 
an'  go  ! 
c 
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Bernadette  [again  dropping  into  her  dream]  : 
The  maid  shakes  her  head,  on  her  lips  lays  her 

fingers, 
Steals  up  from  her  seat,  longs  to  go,  and  yet  lingers. 
[Suddenly  a  door-bell  rings  long  and  sharply  from  below. 
Binnington  starts,  and  jumps  upjrom  his  chair. 

Binnington.  That  must  be  that  dung-beetle,  McGilligan. 
[To  Bernadette]  Let  him  in,  an*  bring  him  up  here. 

Bernadette    [shocked].  Up    here  —  McGilligan  ?      Into    th' 
drawing-room  ? 

Binnington  [catching  her  by  the  arm,  and  forcing  her  to  the  door]. 
Do  what  you're  told  ! 

[He  opens  the  door,  and  pushes  her  out,  then  lifts  a  small 
chair  to  the  Jar  side  of  the  room  ;  placing  it  so  that  it  is 
opposite  the  kitchen  chair  standing  by  the  side  of  the  door. 
He  brings  the  papers  he  has  been  examining  in  his  hand 
and  sits  down  on  the  chair  farthest  from  the  door. 
[In  a  moment  or  two,  Bernadette  enters  again. 

Bernadette    [mockingly].  The    Deputy    Mayor,    Councillor 
Mr.  McGilligan. 
[She  goes  out. 

[McGilligan  comes  in  after  her.  He,  too,  is  wearing  his 
municipal  robe,  red  like  Binnington  s,  but  with  a  deeper 
cape  and  cuffs  of  green,  bordered  with  gold  braid ;  a 
richer  and  more  pompous  robe  than  the  Mayor's.  He  is  a 
stout ish  man,  half  bald,  with  tightly-clipped  greyish- 
black  hair  from  the  skull's  centre  to  the  neck's  nape.  His 
suit  is  a  dark-grey  one,  brown  shoes,  a  high  stiff  collar, 
and  green  tie.  Across  his  belly,  too,  stretches  a  gold 
watch-chain,  from  one  waistcoat  pocket  to  the  other. 
Binnington  stares  at  him,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  robe, 
while  McGilligan  stands  like  a  statue,  with  a  dead-pan 
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face,  beside  the  door.     Binnington  gives  a  modified  snort 
of  disdain  as  he  stares  at  McGilligan's  robe. 

McGilligan  [with  bitter  dignity].  What  are  you  snortin' 
outa  you  for,  you  cunnin'  bloated  cockroach  ! 

Binnington  [with  quiet  but  aggressive  dignity].  I  suggest  you 
should  know  —  if  you  know  anything  —  that  it  is  a 
dereliction  of  good  taste  for  a  Deputy  Mayor  to  wear 
a  more  gorgeous  gown  than  the  Mayor. 

McGilligan.  I  am  a  McGilligan  as  well  as  a  Deputy  Mayor. 

Binnington.  A  Gael  who  betrayed  the  dead  when  he  took 
th'  threaty,  gave  away  Ulsther,  an'  took  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  an  English  King. 

McGilligan.  An'  when  you  and  your  gang  found  yous 
would  lose  th'  pay  if  yous  didn't  enther  th'  Dail,  yous 
ran  to  th'  registherin'  Officer,  an'  all  Ireland  heard 
your  mouth  smackin'  th'  Testament  takin'  th'  oath  ! 

Binnington  [raging].  We  took  no  oath,  yeh  red-robed 
renager  !  I  took  no  oath,  I'm  tellin'  you,  no,  nor 
wouldn't  with  th'  Ulsther  Rifles  proddin'  me  at  one 
side,  an'  th'  Iniskillen  Fusiliers  proddin'  me  on  th' 
other  ! 

McGilligan.  Faithful  to  th'  English  King  an'  his  suc- 
cessors forever  ;   ay,  forever,  be  God  ! 

Binnington.  A  mottled  lie  !  I'll  take  no  oath,  says  I  to 
th'  officer  attendin'  ;  no  oath,  sorra  one,  says  I,  or 
any  words  that  might  fashion  a  similarity  to  any  oath 
either,  says  I.  You  can  take  it  or  leave  it,  says  he,  for 
all  I  care,  says  he  ;  right,  says  I,  so  sign  here,  says  he, 
an'  fit  yourself  to  take  your  seat. 
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McGilligan.  Deny  as  you  like,  all  Ireland  heard  the 
thunderclaps  of  your  kisses  hoppin'  off  th'  holy 
Testament  ! 

Binnington.  I'll  deal  with  you  at  the  comin'  Election 
after  th'  Tosthal's  come  an*  gone.  [The  sound  of  a  ship's 
siren  is  heard  in  the  distance.]  There,  you  heard  that  ! 
You  can  guess  what  it  is. 

McGilligan.  The  ship. 

Binnington.  With  its  cargo  of  timber  on  its  way  up  th* 
channel  to  the  wharf  of  Doonavale.  She'll  dock  any 
minute  now. 

McGilligan  [all  alive,  rising  from  his  chair].  I'll  get  the  men 
and  lorries  out  at  once,  for  I'll  never  be  easy  in  my 
mind  till  the  timber's  safe  in  the  yard. 

Binnington.  An'  beyond  the  yard,  hidden  in  the  roofs, 
doors,  an'  windas  of  th'  new  houses.  It's  a  big  risk, 
McGilligan. 

McGilligan.  We  took  th'  risk  before. 

Binnington.  An'  will  again,  please  God,  though  me  con- 
science is  against  it. 

McGilligan.  Our  people  must  have  houses. 

Binnington.  An'  we  need  timber  to  build  them. 

McGilligan.  An'  business  is  business. 

Binnington.  Yes,  business  is  business. 

Echo.  Business  is  business. 

Binnington.  Skerighan's  comin'  today  to  collect  his 
cheque  from  you. 
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McGilligan.  Quick  on  the  mark  I  Well,  I'll  have  it 
waitin'  for  him. 

Binnington.  God  help  us  if  anyone  guesses  ! 

McGilligan.  They're  too  busy  with  this  damned  Tosthal 
to  bother  about  anything  else. 

Binnington  [irritably].  There's  ne'er  a  caw  from  a  crow 
within  fifty  miles  but  someone  hears  it  ;  there's  ne'er 
a  swalla  flyin'  swift  over  our  roofs,  but  someone  sees 
it,  an'  then  the  world  is  told.  Busy  with  th'  Tosthal 
—  so  they  are,  be  day  ;  but  there's  th'  night,  man,  an' 
in  Doonavale  th*  night  is  always  whisperin'  I 

McGilligan.  There's  no  livin'  soul  hates  atheistic  Com- 
munism more'n  I  do. 

Binnington.  That  goes  for  me  too. 

McGilligan  [sarcastically].  Goes  for  you  I  You  wouldn't 
care  a  musty  damn  if  the  timber  came  from  Hell,  much 
less  from  the  Red  port  of 

Binnington  [interrupting  him].  For  God's  sake,  man  !  Are 
you  ready  to  send  th'  hidden  word  drummin'  through 
the  air  of  th'  day,  an'  have  it  murmured  again  be  th' 
whisperin'  breezes  of  th'  night  ?  What  is  done  was 
done  only  to  help  th'  people  to  homes  they  need. 

McGilligan.  You're  right.  It  was  done  in  a  good  cause, 
a  good  cause. 

Binnington.  An'  business  is  business. 

McGilligan.  An'  business  is  business. 

Echo.  Business  is  business. 

Binnington  [indicating  the  linen-covered  cross].  Th'   Crucifix 
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is  back  again.  [He  takes  the  linen  cover  off  and  shows  the 
figure  of  Jesus  on  the  cross.]  All  newly  painted  and 
varnished,  ready  for  th'  factory  wall  again. 

McCilligan.  They'll  hardly  notice  it  any  more  now  than 
they  did  when  it  was  dull  and  shabby.  They  soon  get 
used  to  it,  and  eyes  fixed  on  th'  clock  haven't  time  for 
a  glance  at  th'  cross. 

Binnington  [replacing  linen  cover  over  the  Crucifix],  Prayers 
before  work  starts,  an'  the  Rosary  when  work  ends,  an' 
they  aren't  satisfied,  wantin'  both  to  be  said  in  th' 
factory's  time,  an'  not  in  theirs  ;    an'  gettin'  it,  too. 

McCilligan,  Poor  Father  Fillifogue  is  hoarse  teachin' 
them  th'  right  way  to  look  at  th'  Pope's  social  teachin's, 
but  it's  no  go  ;  with  their  Yis,  Father,  when  he's 
facin'  them,  but  they're  off  to  th'  plan  of  doin'  little 
as  you  can  for  as  much  as  you  can  get,  when  th'  poor 
man's  back  is  turned. 

Binnington,  Will  he  ever  get  them  to  realise  that  when 
they  work  for  us  they're  workin'  for  God  ? 

McGilligan,  Never. 

Binnington,  Never. 

Echo,  Never. 

McGilligan,  Ten  more  are  leavin'  the  factory  within  a 
month's  time. 

Binnington,   My  God,  ten  of  them  !     Leavin'  for  where  ? 

McGilligan,  For  England,  soon  as  they  get  th'  Tosthal 
over. 

Binnington,  This  Tosthal'll  ruin  us  !  Gave  twenty-five 
of  th'  best  for  th'  damned  thing.     Then  a  subscription 
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to  the  hurling  club,  one  to  the  choir  —  a  choir,  mind 
you,  in  Doonavale  —  to  send  them  to  singin'  instead 
of  to  work  ;  one,  too,  for  th'  debatin'  society  —  a 
debatin'  society,  mind  you,  in  Doonavale  —  an*  now, 
if  you  please,  they're  afther  me  for  one  for  a  drama 
club  —  a  drama  club,  mind  you,  for  Doonavale,  an' 
th'  whole  of  th'  town  play-acthors  in  their  own  right  ! 

McGilligan.   Ah,  an*  your  own  son  leadin'  them  on  ! 

Binnington.  Ay,  an'  your  own  daughter  holdin'  his  hand. 

McGilligan.  It'll  end  when  th'  Tosthal's  done. 

Binnington.  Ay,  will  it,  for  my  son  wasn't  meant  for  a 
McGilligan' s  daughter. 

McGilligan.  Me  daughter  was  reared  a  lady,  see,  an'  isn't 
to  be  wasted  on  a  boundher  of  a  Binnington  boy. 

Binnington.  Me  bould  man  didn't  say  so  when  he  was 
workin'  to  get  me  boy  made  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
in  Doonavale  disthrict. 

McGilligan.  Nor  you  of  McGilligan's  daughter  when  you 
worked  to  get  her  made  teacher  an'  librarian  of  th' 
town  an'  counthry. 

Binnington.  God  forbid  either  event  would  bring  us  even 
one  false  step  closer. 

McGilligan  [fervently].  Amen  ! 

Binnington.  What  we  done  was  just  a  quid  pro  quo. 

McGilligan.  Just  a  quid  pro  quo. 

Echo.  Quid  pro  quo. 

[The  door  opens  suddenly  and  a  whole  bunch  of  young  excited 
people  flood  into  the  room.  Michael  Binnington  leads  the 
group.     He  is  a  young  man  of  twenty-four  or  so,  tall, 
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slim,  with  a  handsome  look,  shaped  to  the  lines  of  a  well- 
faced  fox,  his  grey  eyes  lit  by  the  gleam  of  an  enthusiast. 
He  is  dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  gentleman  leader  of  the 
Ninety-eight  insurgents  —  dark-green  tailed  coat,  white 
shirt  with  white-frilled  stock,  white  knee-breeches,  and 
polished  top-boots.  A  light-green  shoulder-sash  carries  a 
sword  hanging  on  his  left  hip. 

[Tom  Killsallighan,  carpenter,  is  a  sturdy  lad  of  twenty  or 
so,  not  as  tall  as  Michael,  but  stouter,  and  of  a  more 
muscular  build.  He  is  dark-haired,  a  pleasant  face,  with 
protruding  upper  lip  and  humorous  black  eyes.  He  is 
dressed  in  the  uniform  of  an  English  captain  of  the 
eighteenth  century  —  crimson  cutaway  coat,  the  frock- 
flaps  turned  back,  showing  a  blue  lining  ;  he  wears  white 
buckskin  breeches  and  top-boots,  and  the  cuffs  of  his  red 
coat  are  blue,  ornamented  with  gold  braid  ;  his  shoulders 
are  decorated  with  gold  epaulettes.  He  wears  a  dark-crimson 
sash  round  his  waist,  and  carries  a  sword  by  his  left  side. 

[The  girls,  including  Nora,  daughter  of  McGilligan,  are 
dressed  in  the  peasant  dress  of  the  time  —  red,  brown,  or 
striped  petticoat,  bodices  of  calico  or  linen  brown  or  dark 
green,  and  black,  with  brightly-coloured  kerchiefs  round 
their  necks,  or  worn  peasant-wise  round  their  heads. 
Nora  is  dressed  more  neatly  than  the  others,  with  finer 
shoes,  white  frilled  bodice,  and  blue  skirt,  with  a  finer 
scarf  around  her  neck.  She  is  a  pretty  girl  of  nineteen  or 
twenty,  slim,  with  brown  hair,  a  nose  that  is  slightly 
snubbed,  oval  face,  rather  pale,  with  full  mouth,  neatly 
shaped,  and  bright  blue  eyes  that  have  at  times  a  very 
firm  look  in  them,  but  most  of  the  time  look  out  steadily 
and  humorously  upon  all  things  and  people  around  her. 

[The  men,  too,  are  clad  in  the  peasant  dress  of  the  period  — 
corduroy  or  tweed  knee-breeches,  grey  worsted  stockings, 
cutaway  cloth  coats,   and  old  half-tall  hats,   narrowing 
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towards  the  top,  or  squashed  soft  cabeens ;  waistcoats  of 
various  coloured  tweeds,  all  a  little  the  worse  for  wear. 
Two  carry  pikes,  and  one  carries  a  musket,  and  wears  a  belt 
passing  over  the  right  shoulder  to  the  left  hip  ;  and  from 
this  belt  hang  two  pouches,  one  for  powder,  the  other  for  ball. 

Binnington  [as  they  surge  into  the  room].  What's  this  ?  Who 
brought  yous  here  ?  What  do  yous  think  yous  are 
doin'  here  ?    What  d'yous  want  ? 

Man  of  the  Pike.  When  we  hadn't  enough  space,  Father 
Ned  says,  go  to  Binnington's  place,  he  says  ;  shift  the 
furniture  outa  th'  way,  says  Father  Ned,  an'  yous'll 
have  all  th'  space  yous  want,  he  says  ;  wide  an'  truly 
commodious  ;  with  no  one,  says  he,  to  disturb  your 
improvin'  an'  positive  exertions. 

Binnington.  Get  outa  here  —  all  of  yous  !  This  room  is 
only  for  them  that  know  how  to  walk  with  threpida- 
tion  !  [To  a  man  who  has  gone  close  to  the  palm]  Eh,  you, 
come  away  from  th'  palm  !     A  touch'll  bruise  it. 

Michael.  Now,  Father  ;  now,  Dad,  learn  to  take  new 
things  easy. 

Man  of  the  Musket  [shoving  Binnington  aside].  Mind  th'  way, 
mind  th'  way  !     We're  in  a  hurry. 

Binnington  [shoving  man  away  — furiously].  How  dare  you, 
man,  shove  the  Mayor  about  in  his  own  house  I 

Man  of  the  Musket  [shouting].  We  have  to  get  on  with  th' 
Tosthal  !    We're  in  a  hurry  ! 

Binnington.  Why  don't  yous  pick  out  McGilligan's  house 
for  your  anthrimartins  ? 

Nora.  There's  another  group  workin'  for  the  Tosthal  in 
me  father's  house,  Mr.  Binnington. 
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McGilligan.  Good  God  !     I  won't  stand  for  this,  Nora. 

Man  of  the  Pike  [pushing  him  aside].  Mind  th'  way,  get  outa 
th'  way  !  We  have  to  get  on  with  th'  work  of  resuscita- 
tin'  Ireland. 

Binnington.  Resuscitatin'  Ireland  !    It's  a  waste  of  time  ! 

McGilligan.  An' a  waste  of  money.  You  won't  resuscitate 
us  be  bringin'  back  shaddas  o'  men  who  done  an'  said 
things  in  a  tormented  time  of  long  ago  that  have  no 
bearin'  on  th'  life  we  live  today. 

Nora.  The  things  said  be  Ireland's  old  leaders  are  livin' 
still,  and  are  needed  as  much  today  as  when  they  were 
first  spoken. 

McGilligan.  Our  needs'll  be  well  satisfied  if  we  listen  to, 
an'  act  on,  what  our  pastor  says. 

Michael.  Do  you  mean  Father  Ned  ? 

Binnington  [viciously].  No,  he  doesn't  mean  Father  Ned  ! 
He  means  th'  parish  priest.  Your  Father  Ned's  a 
menace  to  th'  town  an'  th'  whole  counthryside. 

McGilligan.  Fitther  for  yous  to  be  doin'  useful  work,  such 
as  a  hammer  knockin'  a  nail  into  timber  to  help  fix 
a  house  together,  or  send  a  sickle  swishin'  down  corn 
to  give  th'  people  bread. 

Michael.  To  you  the  hammer  knockin*  nails  into  timber 
and  th'  sickle  swishin'  down  corn  are  noble  because 
they  bring  you  money  to  widen  the  walls  of  a  bank. 

Nora.  Our  Blessed  Lord  often  held  the  hammer  an'  He 
knew  well  the  use  of  the  sickle,  but  He  also  heard  the 
rose  of  Sharon  singin'  her  song,  an'  He  saw  the  lilies 
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of  the  field  dancin'  to  the  tune  of  a  whistlin'  wind,  or 
doin'  a  floral  minuet  to  a  whisperin'  one. 

Man  of  the  Musket.  Ay,  an'  He  musta  remembered  the 
song  of  Sharon's  rose  an'  seen  the  lilies  dance  again,  even 
in  His  deepest  sorra,  within'  th'  whisperin'  of  the  night. 

Tom.  If  a  song  doesn't  encircle  the  hammer  and  sickle, 
or  a  song  silence  them,  at  times,  when  a  man's  longing 
goes  gay,  then  they  become,  not  the  tools  of  men,  but 
the  tools  of  a  slave. 

Binnington.  Our  Blessed  Lord  never  joined  in  a  dance, 
never  halted  in  His  work  to  sing  a  song. 

Man  of  the  Musket.  How  d'ye  know  He  didn't  ? 

Nora.  If  He  didn't  dance  Himself,  He  must  have 
watched  the  people  at  it,  and,  maybe,  clapped  His 
hands  when  they  did  it  well.  He  must  have  often 
listened  to  the  people  singin',  and  been  caught  up  with 
the  rhythm  of  the  gentle  harp  and  psaltery,  and  His 
feet  may  have  tapped  the  ground  along  with  the  gayer 
sthrokes  of  the  tabor  and  the  sound  of  the  cymbals 
tinkling. 

Man  of  the  Pike.  Aysey,  aysey,  there,  with  that  kinda  talk 
that  might  send  some  misfortune  sparklin'  in  on  us 
unawares  !  Let's  only  remember  th'  Tosthal,  an'  all 
it  means,  to  bring  us  out  of  our  idle  dhreamin'. 
Murray,  our  singin' -teacher,  '11  be  in  on  us  before  we 
have  our  part  practised.  [He  pushes  Binnington  out  of 
his  path.]  Mind  th'  way,  mind  outa  th'  way. 
[Just  then,  three  sharp  hoots  of  a  steamer  s  siren  are  heard 
clearly,  though  still  at  a  distance. 

McGilligan  [starting  to  excited  life].  There  she  is,  moored 
fast  !     [He  runs  over  to  Torn,  and  grips  him  hy  the  shoulder.] 
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Tom,  the  ship  with  the  timber  I  Get  the  men  out, 
get  the  men  out,  unload  the  timber  into  lorries  for  the 
yard  ! 

Binnington.  An'  look  sharp  !  Th'  damned  Tosthal  can 
wait. 

Tom  [shaking  himself  free],  Th'  timber  can  wait  ;  the 
Tosthal  can't.  [He  pushes  McGilligan  towards  the  door.] 
Mind  th'  way. 

McGilligan  [furiously],  I'm  your  boss,  you're  th'  foreman 
of  me  buildin'  jobs,  an'  I  ordher  you  to  get  goin'  with 
th*  timber  !  [The  Pikeman  and  Man  of  the  Musket  push 
them  out  gently  hut  firmly ,  and  close  the  door.  As  he  is  pushed 
out]  This  is  certainly  a  nice  hand-out  to  God's  goodness  ! 

Michael.  Now,  lads.  You've  the  script,  Nora  —  follow 
us  and  see  we  don't  miss  anything.  Your  start,  Tom. 
[They  place  themselves  properly  ;  Tom  facing  Michael  in 
the  centre  ;  the  Pikeman  to  one  side,  Man  of  the  Musket 
on  the  other ;  Nora  standing  hack  in  the  centre,  script  in 
hand  ;  the  other  men  and  girls  in  a  semicircle  around  her, 
a  little  behind. 

Nora  [to  Michael  and  Tom].  A  little  farther  back  from  each 
other  so's  to  give  a  chance  to  come  nearer  when  you 
get  excited.     Now,  Tom. 

Tom  [a  little  nervous].  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Forsyth,  that  you 
gravely  err  in  thinking  discontent  can  bring  either 
safety  or  peace. 

Michael.  The  time  has  come  to  strike  for  liberty  ! 

The  Rest  [shouting].   For  liberty  I 

Michael.  We  have  stood  quiet  in  our  fields,  on  our  hills, 
in  our  valleys  ;  we  have  sat  quiet  in  our  homes,  trusting 
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the  power  that  held  us  down  would  show  justice  ;  but 
we  have  found  neither  security  nor  peace  in  sub- 
mission ;  so  we  must  strike  for  the  liberty  we  all  need, 
the  liberty  we  must  have  to  live. 

The  Rest  [shouting].  The  liberty  we  must  have  to  live  ! 

Tom.  Liberty  ?  And  pray,  sir,  what  right  have  the  Irish 
people  to  liberty  other  than  that  God-ordained  liberty, 
sanctioned  by  your  holy  bishops,  of  faithful  submission 
and  true  loyalty  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  England 
and  Ireland  as  well  ? 

Michael.  We  deny  and  repudiate,  sir  Captain,  the  right  or 
the  rule  that  would  put  any  government  over  our  people 
other  than  he  or  them  selected  by  the  people's  choice  ; 
the  united  Irish  people  ;  we  avow  the  right  and  rule 
only  that  we,  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Presbyterian, 
have  to  choose  our  own  governors,  the  power  to  dis- 
miss them  when  we  think  them  unfaithful  or  in- 
competent ;  and  we  avow  the  God-given  right  to  have 
the  power  and  to  be  within  the  condition  of  framing  a 
government  and  law  by  ourselves  and  for  ourselves  ; 
and,  if  need  be,  this  right  and  this  rule  we  are  deter- 
mined to  maintain  by  every  means  within  our  power. 

Tom  [mockingly].  Maintain  them  with  a  few  thousand 
pikes  and  half  a  dozen  ageing  muskets  ? 

Michael.  We  are  young,  and  God  has  given  us  strength 
and  courage  and  counsel.     May  He  give  us  the  victory  ! 

Tom  [indignantly].  This,  sir,  is  high  treason  ! 

Michael.  That  is  our  stand  ;  that  is  our  story  ;  and  that 
is  our  resolution.  It  is  high  time  for  a  change,  for  the 
Republican  principle  that  all  men  are  equal,  that  they 
should    have   the  right   to   declare   who  shall   govern 
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them,  and  that  the  law  should  be  beneficial,  not  to  the 
few,  but  to  the  many.  Your  peace,  Captain,  within 
the  life  we  live,  is  but  quiet  decay. 

Tom  [furiously],  I  arrest  you,  Michael  Binnington,  for 
high  treason  against  this  realm  and  the  realm's  law  ;  I 
arrest  you  in  the  King's  name  !    Hand  me  your  sword  ! 

Michael  [slapping  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword].  Come  and 
take  it  I 

Man  [from  the  hack  runningforward  and  shouting].  Our  chapel's 
on  fire  !    The  Yeomanry  are  settin'  it  ablaze  ! 

Michael  [to  Man  of  the  Musket],  Gather  the  men  together, 
Pat,  by  the  risin'  of  th'  moon,  and  we  shall  march. 

Tom  [drawing  his  sword].  Defend  yourself,  you  traitor  ! 

Nora,  Now  the  duel  !    You  begin,  Tom,  and  I'll  call  out. 
[The  duel  begins,  Nora  calling  out  the  strokes  to  be  given,  in 
the  method  of  the  old  melodrama.    The  swordsmen's  move- 
ments are  rather  slow,  and  show  they  need  a  lot  of  practice, 

Nora     [calling     out].     Head,     right     shoulder  .   .   .  left 

shoulder  .   .   .  right  leg,   left  leg.      Now,   Michael  — 

head  .  .  .  right  shoulder  .  .  .  left  shoulder  .  .  .  right 

leg  .  .  .  left  leg  .  .  .  now,  you  again,  Tom.  .  .  .     And 

try  to  make  the  duel  a  little  more  fierce. 

[The  duel  goes  on  a  little  more  fiercely,  but  still  very  warily, 

when  suddenly  the  door  opens  to  allow  the  swift  entrance 

of  Mr,  Murray,  followed  by  some  additional  boys   and 

girls,  all  seemingly  in  a  hurry  and  all  excited. 

[Murray   is  a  man   of  middle   height,  plump,    and  easily 

agitated.     He   carries  his   head  a   little  thrust  forward 

from  his  shoulders,  as  if  he  were  about  to  rush  at  whomsoever 

he  happened  to  be  speaking  to  ;    a  clipped  grey  moustache 
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covers  his  upper  lip.  He  speaks  with  a  kind  of  lisp, 
pronouncing  words  like  *  this'  and  l  that',  as  'dish' 
and  'dat',  and  gives  a  liquid  sound  to  some  of  his 
words  —  perhaps  Limerick  fashion.  He  is  dressed  in  a 
black  frock  coat,  waistcoat,  and  trousers,  the  waistcoat  cut 
rather  low,  showing  a  full  white  front,  winged  collar, 
stiff,  and  underneath  the  wings  a  large  flowing  black  tie. 
He  wears  a  black  soft  hat  with  a  wide  brim.  He  has  a 
habit  of  brushing  his  moustache  aside  occasionally  while 
he  is  speaking  excitedly,  as  if  he  were  wiping  froth  away. 
He  is  carrying  a  walking-stick  in  his  right  hand,  gripping 
it  tightly  by  its  centre.    He  is  in  a  state  of  excitement. 

Murray  [pushing  a  way  towards  the  piano  through  the  duellers 
and  the  others].  Outa  dee  way,  all  of  yous  !  Where 
were  dee  whole  of  yous  ?  I've  been  after  you  for 
monts.  How  we  goin'  to  sing  dee  Tosthal  song  widout 
practice  ?  And  dee  Bossman,  Father  Fillifogue,  afther 
me  to  stop  id.  All  he  wants  is  hymns,  hymns  I  Det 
todether,  det  todether  !  [He  whips  up  the  lid  of  the  piano.] 
If  we  want  th'  Tosthal  song  to  go,  we  must  det  down 
to  id,  det  up  to  id,  go  round  about  id.  Gusto  ! 
That's  what  we  must  have  —  [with  a  shout]  Gusto  I 
Led  every  singin'  mout'  be  one  big  round  O  !  [He 
opens  his  own  mouth  far  and  wide.]  Let  dee  sound  of  dee 
voice  out  into  dee  room,  out  into  dee  street,  out  into 
dee  world.  Gusto  !  When  I  count  tree  —  go.  One 
two  tree  —  now  I  [He  hammers  the  tune  on  the  piano,  one 
or  two  of  the  impromptu  singers  make  a  straggling  start,  stop, 
and  all  is  silent.  Sarcastically]  Dat  was  too  loud  ;  too 
much  gusto  ;  derrible,  derrible  I  [Angrily]  Oh,  for 
Dod's  sake,  dive  dee  world  a  whisper  I  Dee  bossman'll 
be  here  any  minute,  an'  den  we'll  be  drownin'  in  hymns. 
Again  :   one  two  tree  —  now  ! 
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All  [singing  fairly  well] 

Put  out  th*  flags  an'  raise 

Th'  voice  in  happy  numbers  O  ! 

Shake  th*  lazy,  fire  th'  tame, 

An'  rouse  up  all  th*  sleepers  O  I 

Chorus 

1 

Hurrah  for  th'  Tostal  O, 

i 
: 

That  tempts  us  from  our  sleeping  O, 

i 

When  Erin  sings  and  laughs  and  shouts, 
Instead  of  always  weeping  O  I 

Murray  [very  excited].  Put  gizz  into  it,   for  Dod's  sake. 
Louder  an'  wid  vigour.     Now  ! 

All.  Eire  stands  with  arms  outspread 
To  welcome  here  all  comers  O  ; 
To  hear  us  sing,  to  see  us  dance, 
An'  watch  our  merry  mummers  O  I 

Murray  [waving  his  stick  furiously].   Let  her  rip,   lads  an' 
lasses  ;    let  her  rip  ! 

With  laurel,  bay,  an'  myrtle,  weave 
Yeats'  hazel  rod  an'  berry  O. 
Dip  all  in  wine  of  vintage  fine, 
To  make  them  bright  an'  merry  O. 

Chorus 
Hurrah  for  th*  Tostal  O  ! 
Th'  dawn  o'  day  is  peepin'  O  ; 
An'  Eire  laughs  an'  sings  an'  shouts, 
Instead  of  always  weepin*  O  ! 

Murray  [excited].   Chorus  again  —  louder,  louder  !     Gusto, 
gusto  I 

[In  the  midst  of  the  hubbub,  the  shouting  of  the  song,  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  Father  Fillifogue  appear  above  the 
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window-sill.  He  listens  to  the  din  for  a  few  moments. 
If  he  could  be  seen  wholly  ,  we  would  be  looking  at  a  stout 
man  of  middle  age,  baldish,  with  tufts  of  grey  hair  pro- 
truding from  beneath  a  soft  black  hat.  His  head  is  very 
round  and  broad,  a  thick  nose,  and  a  mouth  seemingly  for- 
ever compressed,  the  lips  tight  together  in  a  mood  of 
resigned  annoyance  with  the  world  around  him.  He  is 
dressed  in  conventional  clerical  garb,  but  his  trousers  are 
baggy,  and  a  little  too  short  even  for  his  short  legs.  He 
carries  an  umbrella  in  his  right  hand,  uses  it  to  emphasise 
whatever  he  may  be  saying  when  he  gets  excited,  as  he 
sometimes  does,  though  he  speaks  usually  in  a  calm  and 
sarcastic  manner.  His  voice  seems  to  be  a  trifle  husky, 
or  maybe  it  comes  from  the  back  of  his  mouth  ;  anyway, 
it  has  in  it  the  suggestion  of  a  purr,  a  sarcastic  one,  as  if  he 
were  making  a  great  effort  to  remain  within  the  bounds  of 
charity.  He  now  wears  a  look  of  blended  annoyance  and 
scorn  as  he  stretches  head  and  neck  into  the  room,  the 
umbrella  gripped  fiercely  in  his  right  hand. 

Father   F.    [softly,    but   trying   to   make   himself  heard].   Mr. 

Murray  !       Boys,    boys  ;     girls,    girls  I      A    minute, 

please.      [But   the   singing  goes   on,    so    he   speaks   louder. .] 

Mr.  Murray  !     [He  waves  and  bangs  the  umbrella  on  the 

window-sill  —  with  a  purring  shout]  Mister  Murray  ! 

[The  song  stops  dead  suddenly.     The  boys  and  girls  slide  to 

the  left  and  right,  trying  to  hide  themselves,  some  of  them 

getting   half  behind   the  curtains.      Michael   and   Nora 

stand  where  they  are,  gating  somewhat  amusedly  at  the 

Parish  Priest.     Murray  stiffens  on  his  seat  at  the  piano, 

sitting  there  motionless  and  a  little  shaken. 

Father  F.  [quiet  and  sarcastic].  Busy  bees  —  buzz  buzz  buzz  ! 
Too  busy  to  bother  about  my  knockin'  at  the  door. 
[Calmly]  Knock  knock  knock.     [Loud  and  sharp]  Knock 

D 
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knock  !  So  your  play  babbles  about  the  rights  of  man. 
[He  chuckles  mockingly.]  What  with  your  rights  of  women, 
rights  of  children,  rights  of  trades  unions,  rights  of  th' 
laity,  an'  civil  rights  —  [shouting  angrily]  youse  are 
paralysin'  life  I  [He  raps  the  window-sill  with  his 
umbrella.  Loudly  and  impatiently]  Isn't  somebody  goin' 
to  open  the  door  an*  let  me  in  ?  [No  one  speaks,  hut 
Bernadette  moves  slowly  out  of  the  room  to  let  him  in,  and 
after  a  few  moments  Father  Fillifogue  comes  in,  his  face  full  of 
annoyance,  his  lips  pressed  tightly  together.]  Dabblin'  in, 
an'  babblin'  about,  things  you  don't  understand.  [He 
notices  that  Bernadette  hasn't  come  in  ;  he  runs  hack  to  the 
door  and  calls  out]  Come  back,  you  !  Don't  run  away, 
don't  run  away  !  [As  she  comes  in  again]  Slip  away,  slip 
away  !  Prowl  into  church,  an'  slip  away  before  th' 
sermon.     I  know  you  all  .' 

Nora  [to  Michael],  Come  along,   Michael,   to   th'   Dance 
Hall,  an'  see  how  Father   Ned's  gettin'  on  with  th' 
decorations.    We're  no  use  here  now. 
[They  go  out.     The  rest  —  except  Murray,  who  seems  to  be 
chained  to  the  piano  —  try  to  follow,  but  Father  Filli- 
fogue is  too  quick  for  them.     He  glides  to  the  door,  shuts  it 
and  faces  the  rest  who  retreat  shamefacedly. 

Father  F.  Slip  away,  slip  away  !  You'd  all  rather  be 
watchin'  your  Father  Ned  in  th'  Dance  Hall.  Father 
Ned,  indeed  !  [He  pushes  one  of  the  crowd  farther  away  up 
the  room.]  Farther  away  from  th*  door,  my  child,  farther 
away.  Ah,  then,  when  I  meet  Father  Ned,  I'll  have 
something  to  say  to  him.  I'll  show  your  Father  Ned 
that  th'  Church  comes  before  th'  Tosthal.  [With  im- 
patient scorn]  Th'  Tosthal,  huh  I  [On  guard  near  the  door, 
he  stretches  out  his  arm  holding  the  umbrella,  and  pokes 
Murray  in  the  back  with  the  ferrule.]    Take  that  hump  off 
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your  back,  Mr.  Murray,  an'  buck  up  I  We  must  get 
that  hymn  to  our  Blessed  Mother  right,  Tosthal  or  no 
Tosthal.  [Appealingly]  Oh,  children,  take  that  look  of 
misery  from  your  gobs,  an*  try  to  look  cheerful  ! 
Mr.  Murray,  if  he  is  alive,  will  give  th'  note.  Now, 
remember  what  I've  so  often  said  about  singing  'Oh 
Mother  !  —  [pause]  I  could  weep  for  mirth',  and  don't 
bellow  it.  [Prodding  Murray  with  the  umbrella]  Mr. 
Murray,  Mr.  Murray  !  Note  I 
[Murray  gives  the  note  too  suddenly,  and  the  crowd  start  the 
hymn,  hut  in  a  ragged  manner,  behind  the  time  of  tune. 

Crowd  [singing]'.   Oh  Mother  I 

Father  F.  [tapping  the  ferrule  of  umbrella  smartly  on  the  ground]. 
No,  no,  no  !  It  is  not  Oh  Mother  I  !  This  is  the  way 
it  must  be  sung.  [He  sings  huskily]  Oh  Mother  ! 
Pause  !     I  could  weep  for  mirth. 

Murray  [echoing  Father  Fillifogue],  Oh  Mother  .  .  .  Pause 
...  I  could  weep  for  mirth. 

Father  F.  [impatiently  —  prodding  Murray],  The  note,  Mr. 
Murray  ;   the  note  ! 

[Mr.  Murray  gives  the  note. 

Crowd  [singing].  Oh  Mother  I 

Father  F.  [frantically].  Stop,  stop  !  The  pause,  the  pause  I 
You  see,  Mr.  Murray  ;   you  hear,  Mr.  Murray  ? 

Murray  [shouting].  Dee  pause,  dee  pause,  boys  ;  dee 
pause,  girls  ! 

Father  F.  [to  Murray].  Don't  bellow,  Mr.  Murray  !  You 
can  make  a  statement  clear  better  quietly.  [To  the 
crowd]  Now,  children,  look  at  me,  listen  to  me  ;  when 
I  raise   my  umbrella   so  [he  raises  the  umbrella   in   the 
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manner  of  a  bandmaster's  staff]  you  are  to  pause,  to  pause  ! 
Mr.  Murray  will  give  us  the  note.  Mr.  Murray,  the 
note,  the  note. 

[Murray  gives  the  note. 

Crowd  [singing  as  before].   Oh  Mother  I 

[At  the  word  Mother,  Father  Fillifogue  has  frantically 
raised  the  umbrella,  but  the  Crowd  has  taken  no  notice  of 
the  signal. 

Father  F.  [banging  his  umbrella  on  the  floor].  Stop  !  [A  silent 
pause.]  Who  is  Mother  I  ?  [With  anguish]  Oh,  who  is 
Mother  I  ? 

Murray  [swinging  round  on  the  piano-stool  to  face  the  singers]. 
Hear  Fader  Fillifogue's  question  I  [Emphatically]  Who 
is  Mudder  I  ? 

Father  F.   [gesticulating   towards  Murray  for  silence].      Mr. 
Murray,  Mr.  Murray  ! 

Murray  [carried  away].  It  is  nod  Mudder  I,  or  Mudder  me, 
or  Mudder  you  ! 

Father  F.  [loudly  and  protest  ingly,  moving  away  from  the  door  to 
be  closer  to  Murray].  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Murr — ay  ! 
They  don't  know  because  they  are  not  told  ;  not  told 
by  you  how  to  sing  it  properly.  You're  so  wrapped 
in  your  tinkling  Tosthal  song  that  you  never  think  of 
the  hymns,  Mr.  Murray  ;    the  hymns,  the  hymns. 

Murray  [beginning  to  lose  his  temper].  Oh,  yes,  dee  hymns  ! 
Dee  hymns,  dee  hymns  !  Dee  hymns  an'  dee  prayer 
till  Ireland  sinks  into  a  deep  freeze  of  frosty  piety  an' 
sham.  We  are  nod  in  heaven  ;  we  are  nod  on  the  earth 
—  we're  nowhere.     So  where  are  we  ? 

[The  Man  of  the  Musket,  the  Man  of  the  Pike,  and  several 
others  have  stolen  away  by  the  door,  and  shortly  after- 
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wards  the  others  go,  slinking  out  till  Father  Fillijogue 
and  Mr.  Murray  are  left  alone  to  carry  on  the  vehement 
argument  without  any  audience. 

Father  F.  [who  is  losing  his  temper  too'].  We  are  in  Doonavale, 
Mr.  Murray,  and  you  are  the  Organist  of  Our  Lady 
Help  of  Christians  ;  and  I'm  your  Parish  Priest.  Now 
listen  to  me. 

Murray.  You  listen  to  me  I 

Father  F.  [gripping  umbrella  hy  the  stem,  and  hanging  the  handle 
on  the  table].  Listen  to  me,  Mr.  Murray  !  You're  not 
going  to  play  on  me  the  way  you  do  on  the  piano  — 
[banging  the  keys  over  Murray's  shoulders]  thump  thump  ; 
or  on  the  organ,  batthering  the  pedals.  [He  stamps 
violently  on  thejtoor.]     Stamp  stamp  ! 

Murray.  When  dee  moosic  says  fortissimo,  I  press  dee 
pedals. 

Father  F.  I'll  nail  them  down,  Til  nail  them  down,  Mr. 
Murray. 

Murray.  Til  pull  dem  out,  Til  pull  dem  out,  Fader 
Fillifogue. 

Father  F.  Til  see  that  you'll  think  more  of  our  sacred 
church  music  than  you  do  of  Mozart.  There's  nothing 
apostolic  or  evangelical  in  the  riddle-me-randy  music  of 
Mozart.     Pah  ! 

Murray  [shouting  back].  Pah,  you  I  [Madly  sweeping  his 
hands  over  the  piano  keys,  producing  a  shrieking  medley  of 
notes.]  Listen,  you  !  When  we  worship  Mozart,  we 
worship  God  ;  yes,  God,  Fader  Fillifogue  !  Mozart's 
moosic  can  be  as  dee  murmur  of  a  river's  first  flow 
among  dee  forget-me-nots  an'  dee  meadow-sweet  ;    as 
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gay  as  a  dance  of  boys  an'  girls  at  a  fair,  an*  no  priest 
present  ! 

Father  F,  [furiously  hanging  his  umhrella  on  the  table].  Be 
silent,  sir  ;    be  silent  ! 

Murray  [beside  himself  with  anger],  Riddle-me-randy  moosic  I 
I  tell  you,  Fader  Fillifogue,  dat  his  moosic  is  both 
evangelical  an'  apostolic  !  It  can  be  as  tender  as  a  lily 
resting  on  dee  bosom  of  dee  Blessed  Virgin  ;  as  in- 
dignant as  tunder  from  any  Hill  of  Horeb  ;  it  can  be 
as  dee  sound  of  a  mighty  wind  shakin*  dee  biggest 
beech  an'  pine  of  dee  biggest  forests,  an',  Fader  Filli- 
fogue, dee  most  of  it  would  fit  wid  grandeur  many 
songs  dat  Dod  Himself  might  like  to  sing  ! 

Father  F,  I'm  going,  Mr.  Murray,  till  you  come  to  your 
senses.  [He  turns  and  notices  that  the  room  is  empty  of  its 
audience,]  Ah  !  Your  wonderful  pupils  have  done  a 
flit  !  Gone  to  work  for  that  Tosthal.  [He  wheels  round 
to  face  Murray  ■. —  angrily)  Oh,  this  Tosthal  in  lifting  us 
up  is  getting  us  down  !  [He  bangs  his  umbrella  on  the 
table,]  I  won't  have  my  organist  doing  for  this 
Tosthal  what  he  should  do  for  the  Choir !  The 
millennium,  the  millennium  !  With  their  flowers  in 
coloured  boxes  on  their  window-sills  ;  their  flags  fly- 
ing from  their  windas  ;  painting  their  doors  red, 
yellow,  blue,  green,  an*  orange,  till  they  have  our 
respectable,  modest  town  looking  like  a  grinning, 
gaudy  whore  ! 

Murray,  It's  but  dee  beginnin',  Fader  Fillifogue  !  The 
painting  of  dee  doors  orange,  green,  blue,  yellow  an* 
red,  an'  dee  puttin'  out  of  flowers  in  coloured  boxes 
on  dee  winda-sills,  is  but  dee  beginnin'  I  Dee  day  of 
small  tings  we  do  not  despise. 
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Father  F.  [stretching  his  head  towards  Murray  —  mockingly]. 
Dee  beginning  !  is  often  very  near  dee  end  I  [He 
goes  to  the  door  and  halts  there.]  A  last  word  :  are  you 
listening  ?  [Turning  as  he  speaks.  Murray  turns  his  hack. 
Father  Fillifogue  pokes  him  in  the  hack  with  his  umbrella — 
impatiently.]     Are  you  listening  ! 

Murray  [turning  and  grasping  end  oj  the  umbrella,  and  holding 
on  to  it].  Fader  Fillifogue,  I  do  not  permit  myself  to  be 
poked  ! 

Father  F.  Take  care  you're  not  poked  out  of  th'  Parish  ! 
(Essaying  to  pull  the  umbrella  from  Murray's  hold,  but  the 
chuck  only  brings  Murray  closer.]  Get  it  into  your  mind 
—  your  Mozart  will  not  come  hiking  into  this  parish  ; 
never  ! 

[He  pulls  his  umbrella  again,  but  Murray  holds  fast. 

Murray  [chucking  the  umbrella  so  that  Father  Fillifogue  is  pulled 
nearer  to  him  —  Father  Fillifogue  has  backed  a  little  when  he 
gave  his  pull].  He  is  on  his  way  here,  Fader,  and  dee 
people  will  give  him  a  laurel  wreath  of  deir  delight. 

Father  F.  Deir  delight  !  [He  pulls  at  his  umbrella.]  Let  go 
my  umbrella,  Mr.  Murray  !  [He  backs  away.]  Mozart, 
did  you  say  ? 

Murray  [pulling  Father  Fillifogue  towards  him  again  — 
loudly].  And  Bach  ! 

Father  F.  [with  a  mocking  chuckle].  Chuh  !  Bach,  too  ! 
Let  go  my  umbrella,  Mister  Murray  ! 

Murray  [exultantly].  An*  Angus,  too. 

Father  F.  [stiffening  in  puzzlement].  Angus,  too  ?  Angus 
who  ? 
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Murray.  An'  all  dee  great  ones  chosen  by  God  to  give 
moosic  an'  joy  to  His  people. 

Father  F.  [losing  all  patience,  and  giving  a  violent  chuck  to  the 
umbrella].  Let  go,  man  !  [The  violent  chuck  makes  Murray 
let  go  of  the  umbrella  suddenly,  and  Father  Fillifogue  staggers 
back  —  caught  off  guard  —  so  that  he  nearly  falls.  As  he  goes 
out  of  the  room]  Mozart,  Bach,  an'  —  an'  Angus  !  [He 
turns  for  the  last  shot.]  We'll  see  about  that,  Mr. 
Murray,  we'll  see. 

[He  goes  out  chuckling  in  a  mocking  manner. 

Murray  [running  to  the  door,  and  shouting  after  Father  Filli- 
fogue]. All  dee  great  ones,  Father  Fillifogue  ;  all  dee 
great  ones  !  [He  runs  to  the  window,  bends  out  over  it, 
and  shouts  down  to  the  street.]  Mozart,  Back,  Beethoven, 
Haydn  an'  Handel,  too  ! ' 

Echo.  Haydn  an'  Handel,  too. 

[Through  this  last  phrase  the  roll  of  the  side-drums,  faint 
and  far  away,  is  heard. 
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Act  II 

Evening.  McGilligan's  drawing-room,  looking  almost  exactly 
like  the  one  in  Binningtons  except  that  the  curtains  and  sashes 
are  of  reverse  colours  —  the  curtains  yellow,  the  hold-hack  sashes 
green  ;  and  the  palm  tree  has  long  yellow  leaves  with  hlue 
stems  and  trunk,  the  reverse  of  the  palm  in  Binningtons.  How- 
ever, on  the  table,  same  kind  as  Binningtons,  are  a  number  of 
coloured  window-sill  boxes  having  patterns  on  them  in  colours 
varying  from  the  general  one  of  the  box,  all  of  which  are  filled 
with  flowers — geraniums,  wallflowers,  celandines,  bluebells, 
cuckoopint,  etc.,  all  much  larger  than  life,  and  fashioned  in  a 
stylised  way.  McGilligans  piano  is  placed  exactly  as  is  the  one 
in  Binningtons  drawing-room.  Half  over  the  picture  of  the 
Pope  hangs  a  home-painted  poster,  gayly  coloured,  with  announce- 
ments about  the  Tostal ;  those  in  large  print  plainly  visible. 
They  are  tostal  in  doonavale  .  .  .  hurling  match 

.  .  .  BAND  .  .  .  CONCERT  .  .  .  OPERA  .  .  .  PLAY  .  .  .  DANCE 
.    .    .    FAIR    .    .    . 

we  were  dead  and  are  alive  again  I 

There  are  a  number  of  flags  leaning  against  the  walls,  and 
large  streams  of  coloured  stuffs  for  festoons  which  are  draped  over 
the  chairs.  A  pile  of  well-planed  planks,  for  making  window-boxes, 
and  for  use  in  the  decorations,  form  a  pile  on  the  floor.  Against 
another  wall,  a  number  of  pikes  are  leaning,  their  tin  spears 
agleam,  and  the  whole  room  presents  the  appearance  of  a  busy 
workshop,  contrasting  oddly  with  the  stiff  furniture,  the  curtains, 
palm  and  other  objects  indicating  a  most  respectable  and  rather 
pompous  drawing-room  of  a  middle-class  family. 

It  is  dusk,  the  sky  a  delicate  mauve  and  yellow. 

In  through  the  open  door  comes   Tom  carrying  yet  another 
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gaily-painted  box  oj  flowers  for  a  window-sill.     He  planks  it 
on  the  table  beside  the  others. 

Bernadette  s  Voice  [outside].  How  many's  that  we  have  now, 
Tom  ? 

Tom  [glancing  over  the  table].  Four  before,  an*  this  one  makes 
five,  so  that's  a  hundhred  and  eighty-two  we've  made 
up  to  now. 

Bernadettes  Voice  [outside].  We're  gettin'  on.  [She  comes  in.] 
But  there's  still  a  hundhred  to  be  made  ;  so  get  a 
move  on,  lad,  an'  don't  dally. 

Tom.  Dunno  if  we'll  ever  get  through  ;  an'  y'know,  after 
all  our  throuble,  we  mayn't  have  many  visitors  to  see 
our  work. 

Bernadette.  What  if  we  won't  aself?  Ourselves'll  be 
lookin'  at  an'  enjoyin'  ourselves,  won't  we  ?  [He  is 
silent.]    Won't  we  ? 

[She  lays  an  appealing  hand  on  his  arm. 

Tom  [dubiously].  We'll  be  lookin'  at  each  other,  right 
enough  ;    but  I  don't  know  about  enjoyin'  it. 

Bernadette.  'Course  we'll  enjoy  it.  Listen  more  to 
Father  Ned. 

Tom.  Things  here  have  aged  too  long  for  us  to  try  to 
make  them  young  again. 

Bernadette.  Old  fields  can  still  bring  forth  new  corn,  says 
Father  Ned,  my  Tom  ;  an'  wintry  minds  give  place 
to  thinking  born  of  spring.  Doonavale'll  know,  says 
he,  something  about  the  liveliness  of  colour  ;  an' 
Doonavale'll  hear  music  —  great  music,  a  little,  good 
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music,  a  lot,  says  he  ;  an'  near  the  end  the  setting  sun, 
with  music  at  the  close,  says  he,  that  sometimes  fills 
the  heart  with  the  burden  of  beauty. 

Tom.  Burden  of  beauty  :    an  odd,  sthrange  thing  to  say. 

Bernadette.  He  does  be  dhreamin'  times.  He  means, 
maybe,  that  then  we  bear  within  us  things  greater  than 
ourselves.  He  said  another  thing  I  won't  forget  in  a 
hurry. 

Tom.  What  was  that  then  ? 

Bernadette  [shy  now  and  uncertain].  Somethin'  he  shouldn't 
have  said,  maybe. 

Tom  [very  curious].  What  was  that  now  ?  [As  she  hesitates  — 
putting  his  hand  on  her  shoulder.]     Come  on  —  tell  us. 

Bernadette.  He  said  that  within  th'  timid  stir  of  this  dim 
town  would  come  laughter  and  a  song  or  two  ;  that 
girls  who  hurried  off  from  boys,  an*  boys  from  girls, 
would  linger  close  together  now. 

Tom  [taking  his  hand  slowly  from  her  shoulder].  A  dangerous 
thing  to  say. 

Bernadette  [vehemently].  Oh,  here,  in  Doonavale,  near  every- 
thing said  or  done  is  dangerous.  We're  tired  out  at 
feelin'  afraid  of  a  word  or  a  look  bringin'  courage  or 
affection  into  our  lonely  souls  ! 

Tom.  You're  right,  Bernadette  ;    an'  so  is  Father  Ned. 

[He  puts  a  hand  on  her  shoulder  again. 

Bernadette.  An'  then,  he  said,  'I  shouldn't  wondher',  says 
Father  Ned,  '  if  th'  slight  acquaintance  swung  many  a 
longin'  for  a  kiss  to  life'. 
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Tom  [his  arm  slipping  down  from  her  shoulder  goes  under  her 
right  arm,  his  hand  on  her  body  below  her  breast].  Father  Ned 
said  that,  did  he  now  ? 

Bernadette.   An',  oh,  Tom  —  [she  hesitates], 

Tom.  Yis? 

Bernadette.  He  said  that  he  wouldn't  wondher  either  if 
undher  th'  stars,  th'  night  would  be  full  of  whispers. 

Tom.  Mine,  maybe.  My  whispers  an*  your  whispers, 
Bernadette. 

Bernadette  [pulling  some  Jaded  leaves  from  the  flowers  in  a  box]. 
We  mustn't  leave  a  fadin'  flower  or  a  witherin'  leaf  on 
one  of  th'  plants. 

Tom  [ignoring  the  change  of  subject  —  bending  his  head  to  be 
close  to  hers].  Yours,  too.  Yours  an'  mine  —  two  of 
the  sweet  whispers  of  th'  night  :  yours  an'  mine  : 
mingling  together. 

[He  moves  to  kiss  her,  but  she  shyly  and  swiftly  turns  her 
face  aside. 

Bernadette.  Not  one  fadin*  blossom  ;  not  one  witherin' 
leaf. 

Tom  [softly],  Bernadette  ! 

Bernadette  [turning  to  look  at  him].  Well  ? 

Tom  [kissing  her  swiftly  as  she  turns  her  face  to  his].  Th'  first 
whisper  before  th'  night  falls  ! 

Bernadette.  Every  flower  in  its  fullness  of  colour  an' 
scent  ;  every  leaf  as  fresh  an'  green,  veined  without 
spot  or  blemish,  as  the  sun  an'  itself  can  make  it  — 
Oh,  Tom,  what  a  garden  we  might  have  I 
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Tom.  The  ageing  rose  must  fade  an'  th'  tiring  leaf  must 
fall.  As  we,  one  day,  sweet  Bernadette,  must  fade  an' 
fall,  too. 

Bernadette.  Yes,  yes,  when  all  that  could  be  done  is  done  ; 
not  be  a  wild  grab  at  life,  but  a  sturdy,  steady  livin'  of 
it  ;    when  all  our  deeds  an*  joys' 11  be  as  many  as  the 
leaves  on  an  ash  or  th'  blossoms  on  a  three  of  hawthorn. 
Then  we  can  fade  in  quietness,  and  fall  with  the  care- 
lessness of  satisfaction. 
[Father  Fillifogue  comes  running,   half  stumbling  into  the 
room.    He  is  out  of  breath,  and  makes  a  beeline  puffing  for 
a  chair ;  face  flushed,  and  sweat-beads  on  his  brow. 

Father  F.  [after  he  has  fumbled  into  a  chair  —  puffing\-  Who 
is  this  Father  Ned  ?  Where  is  he,  an'  who  is  he  ? 
Me  breath's  gone  !  Where's  that  Father  Ned  of  yours  ? 
At  the  Tosthal  flagpole  ;  at  the  Town  Hall  ;  in  the 
main  street  watchin'  the  window-boxes  go  up  ;  yet  I 
found  him  nowhere  !     Where  is  he  ? 

Tom.  Father  Ned  ?  He  was  here  some  time  ago,  I  was 
told,  but  went  runnin'  off  to  see  afther  the  decoration 
of  th'  lamp-posts. 

Father  F.  Went  runnin'  off  !  An'  I'll  have  to  go  runnin' 
afther  him  !  Decoratin'  th'  lamp-posts  !  Oh,  an'  if 
I  lay  a  hand  on  him,  he'll  be  runnin'  off  somewhere 
else  !  [He  stamps  with  his  umbrella  on  thefloor.~\  Where's 
Deputy- Mayor  McGilligan  ? 

Bernadette.  Him  an'  Mrs.  McGilligan  are  down  in  the 
Dance  Hall,  practisin'  dancin'  an'  deportment. 

Father  F.  [sarcastically].  Dancin'  an'  deportment  for  the 
Tosthal  Ball  !  Splendid !  An'  your  Father  Ned 
dancin'  around  the  lamp-posts  !     Splendid  !     An'  poor 
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Father  Fillifogue  dancin'  afther  them  all  !  Would 
youse  call  that  splendid  ?  [The  boy  and  girl  remain 
silent.]     Wouldn't  youse  ? 

Tom.  I  dunno. 

Father  F.  Of  course  you  dunno.  [With  a  sudden  shout.]  It's 
monstrous  !  When  I  was  told  that  Father  Ned  was 
here,  I  near  killed  myself  runnin'  to  ketch  up  with 
him  ;  riskin'  a  heart  attack,  but  soon  as  I  got  here, 
I'm  told  he's  dancin'  round  our  lamp-posts. 

Tom.  They're  paintin'  th'  ordinary  ones  black,  an'  gildin' 
them  that  are  on  the  corners. 

Father  F.  [wrathful  and  mystified].  Th'  ordinary  ones  black 
an'  the  corner  ones  gilded  —  what  are  you  sayin',  fool  ? 
What  corners,  what  ones  is  gettin'  gilded  ? 

Tom.  Th'  lamp-posts,  Father. 

Bernadette.  Black  as  mournin'  for  our  dead  heroes,  an'  a 
gildin'  for  th'  glorious  things  they  done. 

Father  F.  [savagely].  If  th'  heroes  runnin'  round  Doonavale 
would  only  die,  we'd  gild  them  all,  we'd  gild  them  all  ! 
[To  Tom  and  Bernadette]  What  are  th'  two  of  you  doin' 
here  —  alone  ?    Up  to  no  good,  I'll  go  bail. 

Tom  [ignoring  the  remark  —  to  Bernadette].  How  many  more 
boxes  is  this  we  have  to  do  ? 

Bernadette.  A  little  more'n  a  hundhred  more. 

Father  F.  [sarcastically].  Only  a  hundred,  eh  ?  That's 
nothin'. 

Tom  [ignoring  Father  Fillifogue].  Oh,  well,  there's  ten  of  us 
makin'  them,  an'  two  more  doin'  th'  painting,  so  we 
should  be  shut  of  them  in  a  few  more  hours. 
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[He  takes  up  some  of  the  timber  to  carry  it  away  for  the 
making  of  the  boxes. 

Father  F.  [sarcastically].  Only  a  few  more  hours  ;  only  a 
hundred  more  boxes  ;  sure,  that's  nothin'  ;  nothin' 
at  all  !  [He  suddenly  leaps  up  from  the  chair  with  a  shout.] 
I'll  stick  it  no  longer  !  If  I  do,  I'll  be  as  mad  as  th' 
rest  of  them  !  [To  Tom]  D'ye  know  the  Mayor  an'  his 
Deputy  haven't  yet  handed  in  their  Nomination 
Papers  for  the  Election,  and  the  Office  shuts  in  a  few 
hours  ? 

Tom  [soothingly].  Don't  worry,  Father  ;  Father  Ned  says 
we'll  see  about  that  business  lather. 

Bernadette  [as  Father  Fillifogue  sits  speechless  down  on  the  chair 
again  —  to  Tom].  You  go  on  hurrying  up  th'  boxes, 
an'  don't  waste  time  gossipin'  to  Father  Fillifogue  ! 

Father  F.  [indignantly].  Gossipin'  !  Since  when  has  it 
become  a  mortal  sin  to  answer  your  Parish  Priest's 
question,  girl  ? 

Bernadette  [ignoring  the  remark — going  to  Torn,  and  laying  a 

hand  affectionately  on   his  shoulder].  Do  hurry,    dear,    or 

Father  Ned'll  be  very  annoyed. 

[Father  Fillifogue  rises  swiftly  from  the  chair,  runs  over  to 

the  couple,  and  roughly  switches  Bernadette' s  arm  from 

Tom's  shoulder. 

Father  F.  Don't  you  remember  th'  kinda  girl  you  are  ? 
D'ye  want  to  folia  in  th'  mad  manner  of  your  dead 
mother  ? 

Bernadette  [with  a  shrill  artificial  laugh].  Maybe  I  do  ; 
maybe  I  am. 

Tom    [looking    at    the    priest    balefully,    then    at    Bernadette 
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sympathetically].  Come  on  with  me,  Bernadette  ;    come 
with  me,  lass. 

Bernadette  [sullenly],  I  can't  ;  you  know  how  I  divide  my 
time  —  three  days  with  the  McGilligans  an'  three 
here  ;    an'  this  is  a  Binnington  day. 

Tom,  Oh,  all  right. 

[He  lifts  several  planks  of  the  slenderer  ones,  places  them 
under  an  arm,  and  settles  himself  to  go.  As  he  moves 
to  the  door,  Skerighan  enters  with  half  a  rush,  excited 
and  loud-voiced, 

Skerighan,  Where's  McGillighan,  eh  ?     [Turning  to  Berna- 
dette] Where's  McGillighan,  you  ?     [As  Tom  and  Berna- 
dette don't  answer,  he  turns  to  Father  Fillifogue,]     Are  ye 
duff  ?     Can  ye  no  hear  a  question  ? 
[Skerighan  is  a  man  of  forty  or  so,  with  the  look  of  a  Jersey 
bull.    He  has  thick-jowled  cheeks  and  a  fattish  roll  under 
his  chin  ;    his  eyes  are  small,  but  dark  and  piercing,  in 
an  argument  intense.     He  has  an  air  of  dominance,  and 
his  clothes  show  a  semi-prosperity,    but  maintained   by 
constant  application  to  work.     He  is  dressed  mostly  in  a 
dark  suit,  bowler  hat,  stiff  collar  and  dark  tie,  with  a 
white  silk  scarf  round  his  neck,  wound  so  that  it  doesn't 
hide  the  collar  and  tie.     His  hair  is  dark,  but  flecked  with 
grey  tufts. 

Father  F,  [astonished].  An'  who  may  you  be,  sir  ;  an'  what 
has  you  in  such  a  flutther  ? 

Skerighan  [indignantly],  I'm  no'  in  no  flutther  !  J'm  Alec 
Skerighan,  a  business-mon  fra'  Portadoon,  an'  McGil- 
lighan was  tae  meet  me  hours  ago  ut  hus  office,  but 
thur's  naethin'  thur  but  a  mod  crowd  o'  girls  on' 
boys  in  th'  get-up  of  th'  long  sin',  on'  no  McGillighan. 
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Father  F.  Indeed  ? 

Skerighan.  Ay  ;  on',  with  thorn  sayin'  find  Feyther  Nud, 
on'  he'll  find  McGillighan.  [He  sees  bottles  on  sideboard, 
runs  over,  pours  out  a  stiff  whiskey,  and  lowers  it.]  On' 
down  on  th'  wharf,  expectin'  tae  find  the  shup  half 
unloaded,  I  find  her  stull  full  tae  th'  brim  with  tumber. 
I  tull  ye,  I'll  no'  pay  captain  on'  crew  just  tae  hove  a 
looksee  over  this  skuttle-alley  town  o'  yours  ! 

Father  F.  [indignantly].  Our  town,  sir,  is  Christian  an' 
cultured  ;  it  is  a  borough,  sending  two  members  to 
the  Dail  ;   and  no  skuttle-alley,  as  you  call  it  ! 

Skerighan.  Oh,  I'm  no'  in  th'  vein  for  argument.  [He 
lowers  another  stiff  glass  of  whiskey.]  Ut's  a  grond  town. 
I  just  want  th'  tumber  outa  th'  shup. 

Tom  [as  he  goes  out].  Don't  worry  —  Father  Ned  knows 
all  about  it,  an'  we'll  push  into  work  under  th'  early 
eye  o'  th'  morning. 

Skerighan.  The  urly  eye  o'  the  murnin'  I  [To  Bernadette, 
sinking  wearily  into  a  chair]  Whaur  is  this  Feyther  Ned  ? 

Bernadette.  Here  ;  but  he  might  be  anywhere,  though 
some  may  think  he's  nowhere  ;  again  he  may  be  every- 
where ;    but  he's  always  with  th'  dhrums. 

Skerighan.  Th'  dhrums  ?  What  dhrums  ?  [In  despair,  to 
Father  Fillifogue]  Who  is  this  Feyther  Nud  ? 

Father  F.  [turning  as  he  goes  out ;  going  close  to  Skerighan,  and 
bending  over  him].  The  wizard  of  the  town  —  here  to- 
morrow ;   gone  today  ! 

[He  goes  off. 

Skerighan  [to  Bernadette].  Ye're  no'  McGillighan's  daughter, 
urre  ye  ? 
E 
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Bernadette.  I'm  his  maid. 

Skerighan.  Oh,  his  maid.  What's  makkin'  th'  toon  mod  ? 
There's  a  gay  lot  o'  loddies,  some  on  their  lone,  some 
togither,  gangin'  about  in  th'  rud  coats  of  th'  English 
Ormy  of  th'  long  sin'  I 

Bernadette.  It's  gettin'  ready  they  are  for  the  play  of  th' 
Tosthal. 

Skerighan.  Th'  Tosthall  ?  I  asked  a  gay  wheen  o'  people 
what  th'  word  means,  on'  all  th'  onswer  I  got  was  thot 
everyone  in  th'  world  knew  what  th'  turm  meant.  Is 
it  a  buttle  of  some  kind  they're  goin'  tae  do  ? 

Bernadette.  Ay,  it  is  so,  th'  time  when  we  skelped  th' 
English  outa  th'  towns  of  Wexford. 

Skerighan  [with  amused  mockery].  Aw,  lass,  ye  con  do  a  gay 
lot  in  your  dhreamin'. 

Bernadette.  We  have  our  history,  misther. 

Skerighan.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  lut  wiser  if  ye  med  your 
bacon  butther  on'  brought  your  formin'  up  till  date, 
like  us  in  Ulsther  ? 

Bernadette  [dreamily].  An'  what  about  th'  winds  that  blew, 
an'  th'  waves  that  lifted  Colmcille  away  from  Ireland  ; 
an'  him  writing  his  holy  poems  be  th'  light  of  candles 
till  they  gave  out,  an'  then  writin'  on  from  th'  eager 
light  comin'  from  th'  five  fingers  on  his  opposite  hand  ! 

Skerighan.  Oy,  on'  all  th'  time  ye  get  what  ye  can  for 
your  bacon,  without  knowin'  how  to  go  about  it  to 
get  more. 

Bernadette  [still  dreaming].  Or  of  holy  Deeusk  sittin'  in  a 
sulthry   desert,    addin'    coloured   spirals   to   a  written 
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psalm,  an'  he  dhryin'  up  with  th'  dint  o'  thirst,  when 
green  grass  grew  round  him,  an*  in  th*  grass  a  well  of 
ice-cold  wather,  a  little  bush  suddenly  fruitin'  full  of 
barley  loaves,  fresh-baked,  an*  flavoured  with  honey 
made  be  th'  wilder  bees  from  heather  an*  th/  wild-rose 
of  a  land  hidden  well  from  th*  desert's  heat. 

Skerighan  [bewildered,  but  sceptical].  Be  God,  if  your  Tosthal 
strengthens  yon  dhreamin'  of  yours,  odd  things'll 
hoppen  here  ! 

Bernadette  [waking  up].  Oh,  th'  Tosthal  ?  That's  different. 
Then  there'll  be  games,  music,  shoals  of  songs,  plays, 
an'  gay  girls  with  boys  who  are  gayer  still  ! 

Skerighan.  That's  more  like  it  —  gay  girls  dancin'  with 
boys  gayer  than  th'  girls. 

Bernadette  [suddenly  going  gay].  Like  this,  bo  ;    like  this  ! 

[She  dances  about  in  a  half-wait^,  half -folk-dance,  shaking 

her  hips,  whirling  her  skirt  in  a  swift  turning  movement, 

and  jutting  her  bottom  out  in  an  exciting  way,  smiling 

and  nodding  at  Skerighan  as  she  dances. 

Skerighan  [enthusiastically].  Now  you're  no'  dhreamin',  lass  ; 
bonny  in  your  movements  as  ye  are  in  your  looks  ! 

Bernadette  [extending  her  hands  towards  him].  Come  on,  an' 
join  us  ! 

[He  rushes  to  the  door,  and  shuts  it ;  he  rushes  to  the 
window,  and  shuts  it ;  then  he  joins  her,  holding  her  in  a 
way  that  is  a  quarter  hold  and  three-quarters  of  an  em- 
brace, as  they  dance  round  together ;  she  lightly  and  he  in 
rather  a  clumsy  way. 

Skerighan  [after  a  little  dancing].  A  kiss  wud  go  down  well 
th'  now  ! 
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Bernadette  [coyly].  Don't  grip  me  so  tight  —  maybe  it's  a 
kiss  you  want ! 

Skerighan.  Just  as  a  fine  beginnin'. 

[He  suddenly  tightens  his  embrace,  and  seeks  to  kiss  her, 

Bernadette  [resisting,  hut  still  coyly].  You  mustn't,  you  bad 
man  ! 

Skerighan  [tightening  his  hold,  forcing  her  j ace  towards  his  and 
kissing  her].   Mustn't  I  !     [As  he  kisses  her]  There  ! 

Bernadette  [struggling  to  get  away].  Let  me  go  !  [She  lets  out 
a  rasping  scream.]     Let  me  go  ! 

Skerighan  [releasing  her,  in  fright,  so  suddenly  that  she  falls  on 
to  the  floor].  Ye  little  fool  —  I  was  only  jokin'  ! 
[She  looks  astonished  for  a  moment,  then  rises  and  staggers 
around  the  table,  finally  reaching  the  sofa,  and  subsiding 
there,  half  on  it  and  half  off. 

Bernadette  [staggering  around].  Me  head,  me  head  !  I'm 
goin'  to  faint  !  [As  she  subsides  on  to  the  sofa]  I'm  passin' 
out  !     [She  gives  a  squeal  out  of  her.]     Passin'  out ! 

Skerighan  [annoyed,  but  frightened].  You'll  be  all  right  in  a 
munnit. 

Bernadette  [she  is  struggling  into  a  sitting  pose  on  the  sofa]. 
Me  heart  !  [She  catches  her  breath,  and  gulps,  as  if  she  is 
choking.]  I'm  in  a  bad  way.  D'ye  hear  that  gaspin'  ? 
I'm  goin'  out  on  th'  gaspin'  !  [She  screams  again.]  I'm 
goin'  fast  ! 

Skerighan  [in  a  sad  way  with  fear  of  discovery].  For  God's 
sake,  quit  your  howlin',  or  th'  whole  town'll  come 
runnin'  tae  see  what's  up  ! 

Bernadette  [with  what  is  meant  to  be  a  convulsive  movement]. 
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I'm  stiflin'  !  Open  th'  winda,  open  th'  winda  —  I'm 
stiflin'  I  Oh,  help  me  !  Don't  yeh  know  somethin' 
about  artificial  respiration  ! 

Skerighan.  I  dinna  know  onythin'  aboot  it,  on'  if  I  dud, 
I'd  no'  thry  it  on  you  !  [Running  to  the  window  and 
opening  it  a  little]  There,  now  !  You'll  be  awright  in 
a  monnit. 

Bernadette.  What' 11  you  do  if  I  die  here  gaspin'  ? 

Skerighan.  Ye'll  no  die,  I'm  tullin'  you.  Stay  stull,  on' 
you'll  be  leppin'  'bout,  gay  as  ever.  Domn  it,  you 
weren't  in  me  arrms  f'r  more'n  a  monnit,  girrl,  on'  I 
thinkin'  you  were  one  who  wouldn't  wondher  away 
from  a  wee  kiss  ! 

Bernadette  [with  a  squealing  moan],  A  wee  kiss  !  Only  a 
monnit  !  An'  me  arrm  bruised,  me  legs  twisted,  me 
shouldher  dislocated  —  you've  tangled  one  part  of  me 
body  with  another  ! 

Skerighan  [anger  overcoming  fear  at  last].  Domn  it,  girrl,  it 
was  yoursel'  led  me  intil  it  !  Everything  was  innocent 
on'  firm,  till  ye  pranc'd  round  swingin'  your  skirt, 
twirlin'  your  legs,  on'  sailin'  ahead  twutterin'  your 
luddle  bum  ! 

Bernadette  [prostrate  on  the  sofa  —  horrified],  Twittherin'  me 
luddle  bum  !  Oh,  blessed  saints  above,  d'ye  hear  that  ! 
Oh,  the  villainous  thought  worse  nor  the  villainous 
action  !  Twittherin'  me  luddle  bum  !  Me  that  never 
heard  th'  word  utthered  before,  an'  guess  only  dimly 
at  its  meanin'  !  An'  Father  Fillifogue  dhrivin'  th' 
poor  innocent  Tom  away,  to  thrust  me  into  the  throe 
of  a  desthroyer. 
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Skerighan  [imploringly].  Can't  ye  thry  to  pull  yourself 
taeguther  before  someone  arrives  tae  mak  a  song  about 
it  ?  [He  puts  some  notes  on  end  of  table  nearer  her.]  There's 
a  few  pounds  'ull  hulp  ye  tae  come  tae  your  senses. 

Bernadette.  Bribin'  me  now,  maybe  in  me  last  few 
moments  !  Money  didn't  get  me  into  this  state,  an' 
money  can't  get  me  out  of  it.  [As  if  to  herself]  Oh, 
won't  someone  bring  Mrs.  Binnington  or  Nora  to  me 
till  I  sthrive  to  mutther  a  few  last  words  ? 

Skerighan  [appealingly].  Aw,  do,  like  a  gude  girrl,  have 
sense.  You're  no'  so  bad.  Keep  quiet  and  forget 
about  it. 

Bernadette  [thoughtfully].  If  I  only  could  keep  quiet  ;  till 
I  got  some  of  th'  terrible  shock  outa  me  scatthered 
system.  Th'  blessed  ones  an'  th'  sanctified  ones'll  help 
me  over  this  sore  calamity.  If  anyone  questions,  I'll 
just  murmur  it  was  a  sudden  spasm  brought  on  be  over- 
doin'  it  for  the  Tosthal.  I'll  just  have  to  strive  all  I  can 
to  piece  some  of  me  parts  together  again.  [She  gives  a 
long  sad  sigh.]  I  must  be  careful  how  I  move.  [She 
presses  a  hand  to  her  heart.]  Now  get  over  from  me  far 
as  you  can,  for  fear  of  another  hot  seizure  takin'  you 
when  I  get  up  on  to  me  quivering  feet. 

[Skerighan  goes  over  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  room,   and 
presses  his  bach,  to  the  wall. 

Skerighan  [viciously].  Thot's  as  far  as  I  can  go  ;  on'  I  wush 
me  own  quuverin'  feet  was  crossin'  th'  blessed  Bordher 
this  monnit  of  space  on'  time. 

Bernadette  [rising  slowly  and  painfully  to  her  feet,  standing 
still  for  a  moment  doubtfully].  A  safe  journey  over  th' 
Bordher,    poor   sinful    man  ;     for   I    forgive   you    th' 
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dhreadful  harrm  you  have  done  to  a  poor  innocent 
counthry  girrl.  [She  staggers  to  the  table,  takes  up  the  notes 
lying  on  the  table's  edge,  as  if  in  a  dream,  and  then  moves 
to  the  door,  pressing  her  hand  to  her  heart,  breathing  heavily 
and  with  difficulty.]  Mornin'  an'  night,  I'll  pray  for 
you.  [Pause  while  she  gets  back  her  breath.]  Shut  th'  door 
afther  me.  I  have  to  keep  the  little  energy  I  have  to 
get  down.  If  you  hear  me  fallin'  down  th'  stairs, 
don't  move  ;    take  no  notice. 

[She  goes.  Skerighan  waits  a  moment  or  two,  then  crosses 
the  room  slowly  to  the  door,  peeps  out,  and  then  slowly 
closes  it.  He  stays  a  moment  listening  there,  then  goes 
swiftly  to  the  sofa,  flops  down  on  it,  takes  a  large  pocket- 
handkerchief  from  a  pocket,  and  wipes  his  brow.  Then  he 
takes  his  wallet  from  his  breast  pocket,  peeps  into  it,  gives 
a  long,  deep  sigh,  and  replaces  it  in  his  pocket  again.  He 
again  wipes  his  brow ;  rises,  goes  to  the  window,  and 
looks  out  into  the  street.  As  he  is  looking  out,  the  door 
opens,  and  Father  Fillifogue  hurries  into  the  room,  his  face 
red,  his  breath  coming  in  gasps. 

Father  F.  Oh,  McGilligan  is  not  here  yet !  An'  that  one, 
Bernadette  Shillayley,  gone  down  th'  sthreet,  gallopin' 
like  a  goat  !     After  the  boys  again,  I'll  bet. 

Skerighan.  Who,  sir  ? 

Father  F.  [irascibly].  Who,  sir  ?  [Impatiently]  That  giddy, 
impudent  sthreel  who  was  here  to  tidy  an'  polish  th' 
room  ;  an'  looka  th'  way  she's  done  it  !  [He  flops 
down  on  a  chair.]    Oh,  I'm  near  done  in  ! 

Skerighan  [confused  about  the  news  of  Bernadette  galloping  off]. 
Are  you  sure,  sir,  about  the  young  girrl  gallupin'  ?  She 
didna  look  well  ;  she  didna  feel  well  ;  she  didna  look 
fut  for  a  gallup. 
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Father  F.  Ah,  didn't  she  ?  That's  all  you  know.  That 
sly  little  vixen  schatthers  occasions  of  sin  everywhere 
she  goes.     [Suspiciously]  What  did  she  say  to  you  ? 

Skerighan.  Me  ?  Th'  girrl  hardly  opened  her  mouth  tae 
me,  mon.  Me  ?  I  was  gay  busy  wud  me  own  thochts 
about  th'  business  I  have  wud  Mr.  McGillighan  on' 
Mayor  Binnington.  I  mind,  now,  she  remarked  thot 
th'  Tosthal  was  fair  gettin'  her  doon. 

Father  F.  She's  gone  gallopin'  off  for  th'  Tosthal  to  get 
her  down  further.  Gettin'  her  down  !  This  Tosthal' s 
gettin'  th'  poor  Mayor  down  ;  it's  gettin'  Councillor 
McGilligan  down,  an'  [he  hammers  the  floor  with  the  ferrule- 
end  of  his  umbrella]  it's  gettin'  me  down  too  !  An'  that 
Organist  of  mine,  Murray,  worse  than  th'  most  of  them. 
I  was  told  if  I  came  here  quick,  I'd  ketch  McGilligan. 
I  come  here  at  a  fast  throt,  exhausted  ;  exhausted,  sir, 
an'  then  found  here  nothin'  save  empty  air  an'  yourself. 
[The  door  opens  and  in  comes  the  Man  of  the  Pike  followed 

by  the  Man  of  the  Musket,  the  former  with  a  slip  of  paper 

in  his  hand. 

Man  of  the  Musket.  What  wan  is  it,  Terry  ? 

Man  of  the  Pike  [looking  at  the  slip  of  paper].  Yella  one.  Mrs. 
Gerathy  ;   red  door,  red  windas,  so  a  yella  winda-box. 

Man  of  the  Musket  [going  to  the  table,  and  lifting  up  a  yellow- 
painted  window-box].  This'll  be  th'   fiftieth  one  we've 
done.      I'm    tellin'    you,    Aidaun,    when    th'    whole 
street's  done,  th'  night  itself'll  be  whisperin'  of  th' 
gay  look  comin'  over  Doonavale  ! 
[During  this  talk,  and  all  through,  the  two  men  have  taken 
no   notice   whatever  of  Father  Fillifogue   or  Skerighan. 
Skerighan,   standing   back,   watches  with  some   bewilder- 
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ment ;    Father  Fillifogue  sits  stiff  and  upright  on   his 
chair,  a  baleful  look  of  resigned  annoyance  on  his  face. 
[The  Man  of  the  Musket  lifts  up  the  window -box  and 
carries  it  out,  followed  by  the  Man  of  the  Pike,  in  silence  ; 
the  latter  closing  the  door  behind  him  as  he  goes  out. 

Father  F.  [looking  towards  Skerighan  as  Skerighan  looks  towards 
him].  See  ?  Oh,  all  done  so  nice  an'  slick  I  [With 
pent-up  anger]  Th'  night  whisperin'  of  th'  gay  look  on 
Doonavale  !  When  all  is  still  an'  th'  sky  grows  dark, 
th'  night  '11  be  whisperin'  to  me  of  madness,  madness  ! 

Skerighan  [bewildered].  I  canna  ken  aw  this  tupsoteerie 
business.  Why  the  hull  canna  ye  no'  put  your  fut 
down  ? 

Father  F.  Put  me  poor  fut  down  ?  Th'  Bishop  himself 
daren't  raise  his  little  finger  against  th'  Tosthal  I 
Neither  Binnington  nor  McGilligan  has  put  in  his 
Nomination  Papers,  and  the  Returning  Officer  is  very 
anxious,  very  anxious,  for  the  night  is  near. 

Skerighan  [suddenly  jumping  to  his  feet  out  of  his  chair,  agitated 
and  excited].  Whishst  I  Thot  was  horn,  ut  musta  been  I 
[He  runs  to  the  sideboard,  pours  out  a  stiff  whiskey,  and  lowers 
it  at  a  gulp.]    It  was  horn  I  seen  ! 

Father  F.  [startled].  Seen  who  ? 

Skerighan.  Feyther  Nud,  whon  th'  car  was  taken  from  in 
ondher  me  ! 

Father  F.  [half  rising  from  his  chair  —  mystified].  Your  car? 
Father  Ned  ? 

Skerighan  [taking  more  whiskey].  Stondin'  in  a  lorry,  naked 
tae  th'  world. 
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Father  F.  [shocked].  On  a  lorry  —  Father  Ned  —  naked  ! 

Skerighan.  Not  thot  way,  mon,  for  there  wasna  claithin' 
on  a  body  that  wasna  there,  but  fierce  green  eyes 
shinin'  lak  umeralds  on  fire  in  a  white  face  thot  was 
careerin'  aboot  though  stayin'  stull  as  an  evenin'  star, 
starin'  up  tae  me  frum  doon  in  th'  valley  below. 

Father  F.  [mystified].  Like  an  umerald  afire,  careerin' 
aboot,  yet  still  as  th'  evenin'  star,  starin'  up  from  doon 
in  th'  valley  below. 

Skerighan.  Aw'y,  on'  a  wild  flop  of  ruddy  hair,  flamin'  lak 
a  burnin'  bush  ;  one  long  white  hond  pointin'  up,  th' 
ither  one  pointin'  doon,  forbye  th'  sound  of  a  clear 
voice  sayin'  naethin'  on'  meanin'  all,  all  surrounded 
by  a  michty  clerical  collar  round  a  neck  I  couldna  see  ; 
all  th'  time,  th'  green  eyes  starin'  doon  at  me  frae  th' 
top  o'  th'  hill,  on'  up  at  me  frae  th'  valley  below  that 
werena  there. 

Father  F.  [fascinated].  Ane  white  hond  pointin'  up  on' 
anither  pointin'  doon  ;  a  voice  from  a  high  hull  on' 
frae  a  valley  below,  on'  a  michty  clerical  collar  fencin' 
a  neck  thot  wasna  there  ;  up  on'  doon,  on'  your  car 
taken  from  in  ondher  you.  [Checking  himself  with  sudden 
reflection.]  I'm  mimicking  him  I  Thot's  odd  I  [He 
laughs.]  Ha  ha  ha  ha  !  [Suddenly  checking  himself]  Is  it 
gangin'  mod  I  am,  or  wha'  ?  Your  car  taken  from  in 
ondher  you  ! 

[He  sits  staring  before  him. 

Skerighan.  Takken  from  in  ondher  me  tae  fetch  tumber, 
paint,  flowers,  coloured  bulbs  for  coloured  lights  from 
th'  station  ;  a  lorry  with  thorn,  two  of  your  constables 
in  it  holdin'  a  flag  with  an  odd  horp  in  its  muddle  ; 
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but  I  canna  ken  richt  if  I  seen  thorn,  or  didna  see,  for 
ut  was  sudden-like,  on*  I  seen  or  didna  see  yin,  on* 
a'w  through  a  gay  green  mist  ;  thon  a*  through  a  gay 
golden  light,  on*  yin  on'  a*  buzzin'  off  in  a  purple 
glow  ! 

Father  F.  [anxiously].  Sit  doon,  Mr.  Skerighan  ;  oh,  sit 
doon,  like  a  good  man. 

Skerighan  [sitting  down,  and  wiping  his  face],  Ut  shhook  me, 
ut  dud  !  This  Tosthal's  gruppen'  me,  on'  I'm  no'  me 
ainsel'  I  was  afore  ! 

Father  F.  [soothingly].  Sit  quiet,  friend  ;  close  your  eyes, 
an'  forget.     [Warningly]  An'  no  more  dhrink  ! 

[The  horn  of  a  motor  is  heard  in  the  near  distance,  surrounded 
with  cheers,  and  the  sound  of  a  pipe  hand  playing  the 
Tostal  Song.  These  sounds  go  on  merrily  for  a  Jew 
moments,  and  then  fade  away  in  the  distance.  Father 
Fillifogue  and  Skerighan  straighten  up  in  their  chairs, 
stiffen,  and  stare,  listening,  out  in  front  of  them. 
[Skerighan  jumps  out  of  his  chair,  runs  to  the  window, 
sticks  his  head  out,  watching  the  stir  till  it  fades  away. 

Skerighan.  Thur's  me  car  goin'  by,  leadin'  th'  lorries, 
packed  up  with  flags,  tumber,  shrubs,  floors,  on'  a'  ! 
[He  leans  out  further.]  On'  th'  folk's  sprattlin'  on' 
bickerin'  a'  owre  th'  whole  toon  !  Sic  a  sight  I  [A 
loud  cheer  rings  out  :  *  Hurrah  I  '  He  turns  back  from  the 
window  towards  Father  Fillifogue.]  I  tull  ye  th'  Tosthal's 
gruppen  me,  too.  [He  stops,  frightened.]  What  om  I 
saying  !  No,  no  ;  ut's  no'  gruppen  me  !  I'll  no'  sell 
me  sawl  tae  Feyther  Nud  ;   I'm  no'  sae  saft  ! 

[Father  Fillifogue  has  subsided  into  his  chair,  shocked  into 
semi-insensibility,  his  eyes  half  closed  in  weary  and  resent- 
ful resignation. 
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[When  the  tumult  fades,  the  door  opens,  and  Murray 
hurries  in,  his  face  radiant ;  his  stick  held  in  his  hand 
as  if  it  were  a  sword,  walking  with  a  strut  that  is  half  a 
dance. 

Murray  [excitedly].  Where's  McGilligan,  where's  McGil- 
ligan  ?  We  want  his  piano  down  in  dee  Parochial  Hall 
at  once,  pronto,  now  !  To  practise  for  dee  Tosthal 
Concert.  Binnington's  piano's  gone  to  dee  Dance  Hall 
already.  [He  notices  Father  Fillifogue.]  An',  oh,  Fader 
Fillifogue,  we're  goin'  ahead  with  gusto,  with  gusto  ! 
What  do  you  tink,  what  do  you  tink,  Fader  Fillifogue, 
of  dee  news  ?  Dee  Hermacadian  String  Quartette  are 
comin'  here  ;  here,  to  Doonavale,  with  Mozart's  works 
in  D  Major,  in  C  and  F.  Just  tink  !  Mozart,  my 
Mozart,  here  in  the  Parochial  Hall.  [He  runs  over  to 
the  piano,  lifts  the  lid,  and  rattles  his  fingers  over  the  hys.] 
Ah,  not  a  bad  tone.  [He  plays  a  few  bars  from  a  Mo^artian 
piece,  then  shuts  down  the  lid.]  Aah,  my  Mozart  ! 
Welcome  to  Doonavale  !  [Suddenly  to  the  others]  An' 
who  gets  dee  Quartette  to  come,  eh  ?    Who  ? 

Father  F.)  [Fogether ;  faintly,  (Father  Ned  ! 
Skerighanj    with  resignation]    (Feyther  Nud  ! 

Murray  [jubilant].  Fader  Ned  it  is  !  [Coming  closer  to 
Father  Fillifogue]  Dee  night  is  whisperin',  Fader  Filli- 
fogue, an'  dee  day  will  shout  out  soon  ! 

[Again  the  door  opens,  and  the  Man  of  the  Pike  and  the  Man 
of  the  Musket  come  in,  the  Man  of  the  Pike  as  before  with 
a  slip  in  his  hand. 

Man  of  the  Musket.  Which  one  this  time  ? 

Man  of  the  Pike  [reading  from  slip].  Mrs.  Kinnegan  ; 
crimson  door  an'   windas  ;    white  winda-box,   picked 
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out  with  black,   an'    filled   with  bronze-coloured  an' 
blood-coloured  wallflowers. 

Man  of  the  Musket  [selecting  the  box  from  the  table].  Here  'tis. 
Very  nice,  too. 

Murray  [tapping  Man  of  the  Musket  on  the  shoulder].  Leave 
dat.    I  want  dis  piano  taken  to  dee  Parochial  Hall. 

Man  of  the  Musket.  We're  not  stoppin'  you. 

Murray  [authoritatively].  You  leave  dat  [indicating  boxes]  an* 
do  dis.     [Indicating  piano.] 

Man  of  the  Pike.  Our  job's  to  beflower  th'  winda-sills  of 
th'  houses.  Let  nobody  coax  or  ordher  yous  away 
from  it  till  it's  done.     Father  Ned's  sthrict  ordhers. 

Man  of  the  Musket  [shoving  Murray  aside].  Outa  th'  way  ! 

Murray  [as  they  are  going  out  with  the  window-box].  An' 
where's  Fader  Ned  now  ? 

Man  of  the  Pike.  Superintend^'  hoistin'  th'  Tosthal  flag 
on  th'  big  flagpole. 

Murray.  Over  dee  Parochial  Hall  ? 

Man  of  the  Musket.  Nix  :   over  th'  Presbytery. 

Father  F.  [bounding  from  the  chair].  The  Presbytery  !  My 
Presbytery  !  [Sinking  back  into  chair]  Oh,  this  goes 
beyond  the  beyonds  ! 

Murray  [as  the  men  are  going  out].  I  must  see  him.  Is  he 
dere  now  ? 

Man  of  the  Pike.  Dunno.  Father  Ned'll  be  where  he's 
wanted. 

Man  of  the  Musket.  Father  Ned's  everywhere  ;    he  may  be 
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anywhere  ;    he  may  be  nowhere  to  a  seeker  who  gets 
in  his  way. 

[The  two  men  go  off  carrying  the  window-box. 

Father  F.  [getting  quickly  out  of  chair  as  Murray  makes  to  follow 
the  Men],  And  where  are  you  off  to,  Mr.  Murray  ? 

Murray.  To  Fader  Ned  —  where  else  ? 

Father  F.  [gripping  his  arm].  You  come  with  me.  I'll  keep 
hold  of  you,  at  least  !  The  Latin  hymns,  Mr.  Murray  ; 
the  Latin  hymns. 

Murray  [fiercely].  Dee  Tosthal  Song,  Fader  Fillifogue  ;  dee 
Tosthal  song  !     An*  Mozart. 

Father  F.  [holding  Murray  fast  by  the  arm].  Dee  Tantum  Ergo, 
Mr.  Murray,  dee  Tantum  Ergo. 

Murray  [as  they  go  out].  De  Tosthal  song,  Father  Fillifogue. 

Father    F.    [halfway    outside].   Dee    Tantum    Ergo,    Mister 
Murray  ! 
[Skerigham   tries  to   wipe  desperate  mystification  from   his 
brow  with  his  fingers,  sits  still  for  a  moment,  then  rises, 
and  shakes  himself. 

Skerighan.  Mod,  th'  lut  of  thorn  ;  mod  !  Yin  on'  all  of 
thorn  !  [He  goes  to  the  piano,  and  looks  at  it,  touches  it  with 
a  finger.]  Huh  !  I've  seen  butther  insthruments,  so  I 
hove,  but  ut's  bron'  new.  [He  lifts  the  lid  and  plays  a  few 
notes.]  Heard  ones  with  a  butther  tone,  so  I  hove. 
[He  plays  the  tune  of ' Lillibulero' ,  singing  the  words  in  a  low 
voice,  getting  louder  as  he  goes  on.] 

Though,  be  my  soul,  de  English  do  prate, 
Lillibulero  bullen  a  law  ; 
De  Law's  on  der  side  on*  de  divil  know  what, 
Lillibulero  bullen  a  law. 
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Lero  lero  — 

[The  door  opens,  McGilligan  runs  in,  excited  and  angry, 
but  trying  to  keep  calm  and  look  it.  He  is  followed  by 
Oscar  McGunty  dressed  as  a  sergeant  of  the  British  Army 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  red  coat,  caught  back  at  the  ends 
showing  blue  lining ;  crossed  white  belts  over  breast,  with 
black  pouches  at  either  end;  blue  cuffs  and  epaulettes, 
with  three  wide  white  stripes  on  left  arm  —  chevrons.  He 
is  wearing  a  shako,  ornamented  with  a  red,  or  red  and 
white  woollen  ball. 

McGilligan  [as  he  runs  in].  WhatY  you  doin',  Skerighan  ; 
what  th'  hell  are  you  doin'  ? 

Skerighan  [gayly]*  I'm  just  thryirl,  tae  bring  a  wee  but  of 
ceevilization  intil  Doonavale. 

McGilligan.  Give  over  lettin'  your  rough  fingers  batther 
down  me  new  piano  !  An'  a  Protestant  tune's  no  fit 
thing  to  be  played  on  a  Catholic  piano. 

McGunty  [indignantly].  No  pounds,  shillins,  an'  pence 
Protestant  tunes  here  ;  an*  no  Orange  uttherance  in 
song  or  story,  either.  That's  the  sound  an'  that's  th' 
climmax  of  Oscar  McGunty's  instigation  ! 

McGilligan  [irritatedly].   Oh,  shut  up,  you  ! 

McGunty  [angrily].  Shut  up  yourself  I  You're  not  in  your 
blasted  factory  now  ;  you're  out  in  th'  open,  an'  this 
is  a  national  question  ! 

McGilligan  [to  Skerighan].  If  you  had  any  decency,  you'd 
know  it  was  most  unmannerly  to  go  an'  play  a  Protest- 
ant tune  on  a  Catholic  piano. 

Skerighan  [growing  angry].  I'll  no  be  called  onmannerly  be 
ony  Doonavale   ill-wullie   bummler !      [Indignantly]   A 
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grand  greetin'  for  a  mon  ticklin'  oot  a  wee  sthrain  of 
music  tae  enthertain  his  silent  sulf !  On',  looksee,  I'll 
play  a  Protestant  tune  on  onny  piano,  onnywhere, 
onnytime,  no'  carin'  a  feg  for  your  fearfu'  animosity  ! 

McGilligan  [fiercely].  You'll  tickle  out  no  Protestant  tune 
in  a  Catholic  house,  on  a  Catholic  piano  ! 

McGunty,  No,  nor  in  no  Catholic  town,  or  on  a  Catholic 
street  ! 

McGilligan  [fiercely  turning  on  McGunty],  You  shut  that  big 
gob  of  yours,  will  you  ! 

McGunty  [tapping  McGilligan  on  the  shoulder  —  seriously], 
Looka,  careful  what  you  say  to  McGunty,  an*  how  yeh 
say  it.  You're  only  a  pathetic  hangover,  dismantlin' 
yourself  thro'  ignorance  be  day  an'  be  night  ! 

McGilligan  [shouting].  Gather  the  pikes  an'  get  the  flag, 
an'  go  about  your  business,  for  I'm  well  fitted  meself 
[indicating  Skerighan]  to  deal  with  this  fella  ! 

Skerighan  [shouting  louder  than  McGilligan],  Y'or,  or  you  ? 
Looksee,  you  there  on'  you  yon,  I'll  chont  when  I  like 
on'  play  a  Protestant  dutty  on  onny  insthrument 
ondher  me  hond,  be  it  piccolo,  cornet,  or  on  an  aul' 
banjo  ;  ay,  or  on  a  dhrum,  off  hond,  ay  wull  I,  onny- 
time, onnywhere  before  ony  bletherin'  batch  o'  Papish 
bigots  ! 

McGilligan  [hysterically  shouting].  You  will,  will  you  ?  No, 
not  here,  you  won't  !     Never  ! 

McGunty  [shouting].  Never  ;  no,  never,  now  nor  any  day 
after  ! 

[Mrs,  McGilligan  comes  in  with  an  anxious,  half-frightened 
look  on  her  face.     She  is  a  middle-aged  woman,  who  must 
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have  been  a  handsome  lass  in  her  younger  days.  Her  face 
carries  traces  of  good  looks  still,  hut  it  is  rather  a  tired  one 
now,  trying  to  keep  calm  and  gay,  lih  her  sister  Mrs. 
Binnington.  She  is  dressed  in  semi-evening  dress,  dark- 
blue  gown,  cut  decorously  at  the  bosom  ;  the  dress  is 
picked  out  with  white,  and  she  wears  blue  shoes  to  go  with 
the  gown.     Dolled  up  now,  she  looks  handsome. 

Mrs.  Gilligan.  What's  all  these  goin's-on,  Mick,  an'  we 
about  to  go  to  the  Binningtons'  for  dinner  ?  What's 
this  unholy  shoutin'  mean  ? 

McGilligan.  Down  below,  I  heard  the  piano  goin'  up 
above,  an'  when  I  come  up,  here  was  th'  laddo  hummin' 
a  Protestant  song,  an'  thumpin'  th'  tune  of  it  out  on 
our  piano. 

[Throughout  her  chat,  Mrs.  McGilligan,  between  phrases,  or 
during  their  expression,  pirouettes  round  herself  on  the  ball 
and  toe  of  either  foot ;  or  drops  a  curtsy  to  the  air  as  a 
practice  in  deportment  for  the  coming  Tostal  Ball. 

Mrs.  McGilligan.  Oh  ?  Th'  Protestant  tune  didn't  dinge 
th'  piano,  did  it  ? 

McGilligan.  Not  th'  piano,  woman  —  th'  tune  that 
dinged  us  !  A  Protestant  tune  bein'  played  on  a 
Catholic  piano  in  a  Catholic  home  ! 

Mrs.  McGilligan.  Oh  ?  What  a  naughty  man  !  But  I'm 
sure  Mr.  Skerighan  meant  no  harm.  [To  Skerighan] 
What  tune  an'  song  was  it  ? 

Skerighan.  A  gay  Protestant  tune,  mo'om,  thot  dings  th' 
ears  of  thorn  not  hovin'  th'  thrue  licht. 

McGunty  [indignant].  D'ye  hear  that  ?     He  calls  his  oul' 
Protestant  will-o'-th'-wisp  a  thrue  light  ! 
F 
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Mrs.  McGilligan  [shoving  McGunty  aside].  Shut  up,  Oscar  ! 
[To  Skerighan]  What  way  does  th'  song  go,  Mr. 
Skerighan  ?    I'm  sure  we  can  hear  it  without  wincing. 

Skerighan.  Aw'll  do  me  best,  mo'om,  but  it  needs  the  roar 
of  a  dozen  dhrums  —  thon  it's  no  tune,  but  th' 
duvestatin'  rumblin'  of  thrutenin'  thundher  through 
th'  nearby  hulls  !  [He  sings  a  verse  and  chorus  a  little 
shyly,  hut  with  pride  and  some  defiance  :] 

Ho,  brother  Teig,  dost  hear  dee  decree, 
Lillibulero  bullen  a  la  ; 
Dot  we  sholl  hove  a  new  debitee  ? 
Lillibulero  bullen  a  la. 

Lero  lero  lero  lero,  lillibulero  bullen  a  la, 
Lillibulero  lero  lero,  lillibulero  bullen  a  la  ! 

[When  he  has  sung  the  verse  and  the  chorus,  there  is  a  short 
silence. 

Mrs.  McGilligan  [clapping  her  hands].  Well  sung,  Mr. 
Skerighan  ;    but  what  do  th'  words  all  mean  ? 

Skerighan.   Mean,  mo'om  ?    It's  just  a  gay  Protestant  song. 

Mrs.  McGilligan  [briskly].  Now  sit  down,  th'  three  of  you, 
an'  tell  me  what  it  all  means.  [They  don't  sit  down,  hut 
stand  where  they  are,  looking  sheepish  and  confused.]  Well, 
go  on,  Mr.  Skerighan  ;  who's  Teig,  what  is  dee 
decree,  and  who  is  dee  debitee  ?    Well,  Mr.  Skerighan  ? 

Skerighan  [nonplussed  at  being  challenged].  It's  a  plain  on'  out- 
spoken Protestant  song,  mo'om,  meanin'  only  what  it 
says. 

McGunty.  There  y're  —  everyone  knows  its  meanin'.  Th' 
North's  vibratin'  with  it  !  [Passionately]  Every  note  o' 
th'  tune's  stitched  tight  to  hathred  of  everythin'  we 
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hold  dear  !  Even  to  dhream  of  it  is  a  big  bethrayal  of 
Ireland.  Dhrive  it  away  ;  send  it  scomperin'  back  over 
the  Bordher  ! 

Mrs,  McCilligan.  I  haven't  an  idea  what  it  means.  [To 
Skerighan]  What  on  earth  does  Lillibulero  bullen  a  la 
mean  ?    It  must  have  some  meanin'. 

Skerighan  [confused],  Th'  dhrums  give  it  its  meanin', 
mo'om  ;   th'  dhrums,  th'  dhrums  ! 

[He  waves  his  arms  as  if  he  were  heating  one. 

McGunty  [scornfully].  Your  oul'  dhrums.  You  wait,  me 
Northern  bucko,  till  your  ears  clang  to  th*  dhrums  of 
Father  Ned  ! 

Mrs,  McCilligan  [bewildered].  Which  dhrums,  what  dhrums  ? 
You,  Oscar  McGunty  —  you  tell  me  what  '  Lillibulero 
bullen  a  la  '  means. 

McGunty  [flabbergasted].  Me,  ma'am  ?  Sure,  I  could  never 
make  head  or  tail  of  it  !  [Defiantly]  All  I  know  is  there's 
no  room  here  for  a  cock  o'  th'  north  !  Lillibulero's  not 
goin'  to  be  let  loose  down  in  Doonavale  !  !  That's 
McGinty's  climmax. 

Skerighan  [still  excitedly  beating  an  imaginary  drum],  Th' 
dhrums  !  Puttin'  a  spurt  tae  th'  spurit  of  th'  Ulsther- 
mon,  on'  raisin'  th'  dondher  of  his  onemies  ! 

McCilligan  [angrily].  There  he  goes  —  threatenin'  us  all  ! 

Mrs,  McGilligan  [firmly].  He  said  the  Ulstherman's  enemies, 
Mick.  An  Ulstherman  has  no  enemies  here,  nor  any- 
where else  in  Ireland  ;  so  don't  be  actin'  th'  goat,  th' 
three  of  yous.  [To  McGunty]  You  go  an'  get  th'  Tosthal 
Flag  in  the  dining-room.  You'll  see  it  in  front  of  your 
nose,  an'  bring  it  at  once  to  someone  who'll  give  it 
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straight  to  Father  Ned.  [McCunty  goes  into  the  dining- 
room  by  the  door  at  back,  and  returns  with  the  Flag.  Catching 
McGunty  by  the  arm,  and  standing  him  in  the  centre,  so  that 
the  rest  form  a  rough  circle  round  him  and  the  Flag.]  Here 
we  all  are  now,  undher  the  Green  Flag  with  its  Golden 
Harp  ;  th'  harp  that  can  play  an  Orange  tune  in  Belfast 
an'  a  National  tune  in  Cork,  an'  yet  remains  a  thrue 
Harp  ;  an*  th*  green  grass  that  fattens  th'  cattle  of 
Ulsther  as  well  as  it  fattens  the  cattle  on  the  plains  of 
Meath,  still  remainin'  th*  thrue  grass  of  our  Irish 
pastures.  [A  motor  horn  toots  outside  the  house.  Flutter- 
ingly]  There's  the  Binningtons  ;  that  must  be  th* 
Binningtons  !  [She  shoves  McGunty  and  the  flag  out  of  her 
way,  catches  McGilligan  by  the  arm,  and  runs  to  the  far  end 
of  the  room,  shoving  Skerighan  aside  as  she  pulls  McGilligan 
along  with  her.  To  McGilligan,  who  is  on  her  left]  Th* 
other  side,  man,  she's  sure  to  be  on  his  left.  [She 
pulls  him  to  her  right  side,  and  they  arrange  themselves,  facing 
the  door.~)  Now,  Aloysius,  don't  dhroop,  for  God's 
sake  ;  stand  stately. 
[The  door  opens,  and  Bernadette  enters,  wearing  a  maid's 
cap  and  apron. 

Bernadette.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress. 

[The  Binningtons  come  in,  both  in  evening  dress — he  in 
tails.  When  they  have  stepped  into  the  room,  McGilligan 
and  Mrs.  McGilligan  advance  towards  them  —  she  smil- 
ing, he  with  a  set  and  somewhat  tortured-looking  face. 
They  come  so  close  that  when  Mrs.  McGilligan  makes  her 
curtsy,  she  can  but  bend  her  knees  awkwardly,  and 
Binnington  is  prevented  from  making  a  proper  bow ;  while 
Mrs.  Binnington,  trying  to  make  her  curtsy,  loses  her 
balance,  and  clutches  the  legs  of  McGilligan. 

Binnington  [impatiently].  Youse  came  too  damn  close  ! 
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McGilligan  [with  irritation  —  to  Binnington],  Youse  stood 
there  with  your  kissers  set,  never  givin'  us  a  beck  to 
halt. 

McGunty  [ominously],  Youse  are  hopeless.  Youse'll  never 
get  it  right.    It's  terrible  ! 

McGilligan  [angrily  turning  on  McGunty],  Maybe  you  could 
do  it  betther. 

McGunty,  'Course  I  could  I  [To  Bernadette]  Here,  Berna- 
dette,  let's  show  them  how  to  do  it.  [Bernadette  goes 
and  stands  just  inside  the  door  ;  McGunty  goes  to  the  opposite 
end  of  room,  then  advances  steadily  and  elegantly  to  Bernadette, 
He  gives  an  elegant  bow ;  she  a  graceful  curtsy  ;  he  then 
finely  offers  her  his  arm,  she  takes  it  graciously,  and  both  walk 
in  a  quiet  and  graceful  way  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,] 
That's  th'  way  to  do  it.  Youse  thry  again  now.  The 
men  bow,  th'  women  curtsy,  way  we  did  ;  then  take 
arms,  way  we  did,  an'  then  walk  off  outa  th'  room  to 
your  dinner.  Take  it  quiet.  Here,  I'll  play  an  air 
slow  to  help  youse.  [He  runs  to  the  piano,]  Ready  ? 
Well,  go  !  [The  men  bow,  Binnington  to  Mrs,  McGilligan, 
McGilligan  to  Mrs,  Binnington  ;  the  women  curtsy,  but  all 
do  it  as  awkwardly  as  ever  —  all  to  the  tune  of  ' Lillibulero' , 
played  slow  ;  Skerighan  staring  bewilderedly  and  fixedly  at 
the  pianist.  Resignedly]  Aah  !  I  wouldn't  thry  to  do  too 
much  of  that  when  youse  go  places.  It's  not  in  youse, 
it's  not  in  youse. 

Skerighan  [coming  close  to  McGunty  and  bending  over  him].  D'ye 
no'  ken  th'  tune  you  were  play  in',  mon  ? 

McGunty  [impatiently].  Yes,  yes  ;  'course  I  did  — 
[casually]  '  Lillibulero  '.  [Skerighan  is  da^ed,]  Mind  th' 
way.     [To  the  others]  Now,  thry  to  walk  outa  th'  room, 
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anyway,  without  rumplin'  yourselves  —  way  we  did. 

Here,  do  it  to  th*  chimes  of  a  church  clock  — slow  an' 

steady. 

[He  plays  the  notes  of  the  chimes,  lilting  them  himself  as  he 
plays,  and  the  couples  parade  self-consciously  across  the 
room,  and  go  out  hy  the  door  ;  Bernadette  holding  a  hand 
over  her  mouth  to  conceal  her  amusement, 

Skerighan  [following  them,  and  lifting  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling  as  if 
appealing  to  heaven],  Th'  sooner  I'm  back  over  th' 
Bordher  th*  butther  ! 

Bernadette,  The  night  is  whisperm*  that  their  day  is  endin*. 

McGunty,  It's  their  climmax  !  [Lilting  and  playing]  Th' 
chimes  of  time  is  playin'  them  out.  La  la  la  la  ;  la  la 
la  la. 

Echo,  La  la  la  la  ;   la  la  la  la. 


END  OF  ACT  II 


Act  III 

The  scene  is  the  same  as  the  first  Act  —  the  drawing-room  of  the 
Binningtons.  There  is,  however,  a  definite  change  in  its  look,  for 
neatness  and  polish  are  greatly  qualified  by  the  activity  of  the 
TostaL  The  piano  has  been  taken  away,  and  the  stately  palm 
tree  no  longer  stands  in  its  corner.  The  table  has  been  cleared  of 
all  objects,  the  chairs  are  no  longer  in  a  neat  line,  and  the  sofa 
has  been  hustled  away  against  one  of  the  walls.  A  number  of 
flags  and  pennons  stand  about ;  large  varicoloured  shields,  some 
of  them  bearing  the  faces  of  old-time  gods  and  heroes,  stand  on  the 
chair-seats,  and  lean  against  their  backs.  A  few  pots  of  paint 
stand  in  a  bunch  by  the  door,  and  Tostal  posters  are  draped  over 
the  pictures,  hiding  them  from  view.  The  curtains  are  pulled 
together. 

Tom,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  is  busy  planing  a  thin  plank 
stretched  out  on  the  table ;  the  Man  of  the  Pike  is  colouring  and 
gilding  a  shield  showing  the  face  of  Angus  the  Young  caught 
among  the  golden  strings  of  his  harp,  a  thin,  poetic  face,  long 
black  hair  flowing  behind  his  head,  while  at  the  butt-end  of  the 
harp  is  a  gaily-plumaged  bird — green  breast,  black  satiny  head, 
wings  tipped  with  crimson  and  gold. 

Man  of  the  Pike.  The  stars  are  big  tonight.  [He  comes  away. 
A  pause.]  I  wonder  why  Father  Ned,  or  Michael  either, 
wanted  to  show  th'  world  th'  kissers  of  th'  old  Irish 
gods  an*  heroes  ?  Conn  of  th'  Hundhred  Fights,  with 
a  red  face  to  denote  battle  ;  Brian  Boru  —  a  golden 
face  to  denote  th'  Thributes  ;  Columcille,  with  a  white 
face  and  gold  hair,  to  denote  holiness  ;  a  Pillar  holdin' 
up  th'  head  of  young  Dunbo  —  whoever  he  was  —  a 
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harp  at  th'  pillar's  butt,  played  be  shadowy  hands,  th' 
thin  sthrings  showin'  through  th'  white  twinklin' 
fingers  ;  an'  this  one  I'm  doin'  now  :  I've  heard  of  th' 
others,  save  Dunbo,  of  Cuchullain,  of  Brian  Boru,  of 
Columcille,  an'  Th'  Man  from  God  Knows  Where  ; 
but  who  was  this  kid  Angus,  anyhow  ? 


Tom.   He  was  th'  Keltic  god  of  youth  an'  loveliness. 

Man  of  the  Pike.  Th'  laddie  musta  flown  to  England  with 
his  bird,  for  a  lot  of  th'  loveliness  and  all  th'  youth  is 
hurry  in'  over  there  ! 

Tom.  Maybe  this  Tosthal'll  steady  us  a  little  to  stand 
where  we  are. 

Man  of  the  Pike.  If  it  doesn't,  Tom,  here's  another'll  folia 
afther  Angus  an'  his  bird.  Some  hop  out  of  Ireland, 
some  just  step  out  of  it,  and  some  take  a  lep  away  ; 
but  they  all  go. 

[Previously,  the  sound  oj  hurrying  feet  has  been  heard  in  the 
street,  several  times  the  sound  of  trotting  horses  going  by, 
and  a  motor-horn  hoots  ;  now  the  sound  is  heightened  into 
a  run. 

Man  of  the  Pike.  Th'  Tosthal's  makin'  th'  town  move  fast. 
[The  sound  of  a  horse  trotting  by]  That's  Gerachty's  nag 
—  his  rear  hooves  sthrike  the  sets  more  lightly  than  the 
fore  ones. 

Tom.  You  must  have  a  damn  keen  ear. 

Man  of  the  Pike.  No  more'n  others.  I  know  all  th'  sounds. 
[A  man  s  footsteps,  walking  fast,  are  heard  going  by.]  That's 
Jack  the  Cantherer,  Doonavale's  postman  :  walkin'  or 
runnin',  he  always  breaks  the  regular  beat  of  run  or 
walk  every  tenth  step  or  so. 
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Tom  [musingly].  The  little  sounds  we  make  on  this  earth, 
an'  then  we  go  :  we  whistle  an'  sing,  we  hammer  an* 
saw,  talk  in  anger  an'  talk  in  love,  say  a  few  prayers 
in  a  hurry  ;    then  we  go,  an'  the  little  sounds  cease. 

Man  of  the  Pike,  I'd  say  th'  sounds'll  soon  cease  for  Father 
Fillifogue,  th'  way  he's  runnin'  round  wild,  fair  gorged 
with  anger,  yet  afraid  to  say  much  against  th'  Tosthal. 
I  seen  him  miss  his  footin'  comin'  down  th'  Presbytery 
steps,  afther  closin'  his  eyes,  th'  way  he  couldn't  see 
th'  flag  flyin'  in  th'  little  front  garden.  When  he  sees 
some  of  these  pictures  hangin'  on  his  railin's,  he'll 
finish  up  in  a  fury. 

Tom.  An'  bid  th'  world  farewell  ! 

Man  of  the  Pike  [going  to  the  door,  looking  out,  closing  it  again, 
and  coming  over  cautiously  to  Tom].  D'ye  think,  Tom  ; 
d'ye  think,  now,  there's  anything  in  th'  rumour  about 
th'  timber  on  th'  wharf  bein'  Red  wood  ? 

Tom.  When  I  work  timber,  avic,  I  don't  ask  th'  wood  if 
it's  Christian  or  Communist. 

Man  of  the  Pike.  I  dunno  ;  you  have  to  be  on  th'  alert, 
Tom.  There's  ne'er  a  one  I  know  here  would  sleep 
easy,  knowin'  th'  roof  over  them  came  from  a  Com- 
munist counthry.  [The  sound  of  feet  running  along  on  the 
sidewalk  is  heard,  and  Man  of  the  Pike  stiffens  to  listen.] 
Whisht  !  That's  th'  step  of  Father  Fillifogue  quickened 
into  a  run.  Comin'  here,  likely  ;  lookin'  for  someone. 
Curious  sudden  stop,  that.  Right  outside. 
[They  listen  for  a  few  moments.     The  sounds  suddenly  stop. 

Tom  [resuming  his  work].  Not  comin'  here,  anyway. 

Man  of  the  Pike.  Th'  poor  oul'  man  should  go  off  till  th' 
Tosthal 's  over.     Goes  about  everywhere  now,  with  his 
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umbrella  up,  thryin'  to  hide  away  from  all  that's  goin' 

on,  poor  man. 

[The  door  opens,  and  Murray  comes  tottering  in,  his  hands 
pressed  over  his  ears,  a  look  of  torment  on  his  face.  He  goes 
to  the  sideboard,  seizes  a  decanter  and  tumbler,  pours  out  a 
whiskey  and  soda  for  himself,  drinks  a  slug,  then  subsides 
into  a  chair,  the  glass  in  his  hand,  from  which  he  drinks 
occasionally  as  he  is  speaking.  His  stick  is  held  under  the 
left  arm. 

Murray  [agonisingly],  Dod  help  me  !  Dat  McGunty'll  be 
dee  death  of  me.  He  will  never  get  it.  Dee  brain,  dee 
brain  is  too  tick  !  I  lead  him  up  dee  hill  —  bad  ;  I 
bring  him  down  to  dee  valley  —  worse.  I  say  blow 
soft,  an'  he  blows  hard  ;  I  say  blow  hard,  an'  he  blows 
soft.  Oh,  it  was  derrible  !  Now  he  has  followed  me 
here  ;  but,  no  ;  never  again  !  [From  below  comes  the  tune 
'Boot  and  Saddle'  played  on  a  cornet  or  a  horn.  They  all 
listen,  Murray  slowly  taking  his  hands  from  his  ears.  The 
tune  is  played  correctly  ;  wonder  first,  then  delight  spreading 
over  Murray  s  face.  Leaping  from  his  chair  —  delighted]  He's 
dot  it,  he's  dot  it  !  [Banging  his  stick  on  the  table]  A 
miracle,  gentlemen  ! 
[Man  of  the  Musket  runs  into  the  room,  over  to  the  sideboard, 
pours  out  a  drink  into  a  glass,  swallows  it,  and  pours  out 
another. 

Man  of  the  Musket  [said  in  a  bu^,  pouring  out  a  drink].  He's 
got  it,  but  at  a  price.  [He  drinks  it  himself,  and  pours  out 
another,  then  makes  for  the  door.]  When  he  found  he'd 
done  it,  he  just  filthered  off  into  a  dead  faint  !  A  sad 
sight.  [He  suddenly  drinks  what  is  in  the  glass,  hurries  back 
to  sideboard,  gets  another  drink,  and  sallies  again  to  the  door.] 
The  two  of  youse  Dance  Hall  ...  at  once  .  .  . 
practise  .   .   .  last  stand  on  slopes  of  .   .   .   Barnabweel 
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.  .  .  band  playin'  ...  if  McGunty  survives  .  .  . 
Mick,  Nora  .  .  .  below  .  .  .  gettin'  him  into  life 
.   .   .  again. 

[He  hurries  off, 
Tom,  Betther  hurry. 

Man  of  the  Musket  [running  in  again  over  to  the  sideboard,  and 

seizing  the  bottle  from  which  he  has  poured  the  drinks].  Might 

want  th'  bottle  ! 

[He  runs  off,     Tom  and  the  Man  of  the  Pike  are  gathering 

their  things  together  —  Tom  the  planks  he's  planed,  Man 

of  the  Pike  his  pictures,  when  Nora  followed  by  Michael 

comes  in,  looking  happy,  but  a  little  tired,     Michael  has 

the  bottle  taken  by  Man  of  the  Musket,  which  he  restores 

to  the  sideboard, 

Michael,  Keep  an  eye  on  that  laddie,  boys  ;  we  must  have 
no  hitch  in  play  or  pageant.  An*  Tom,  we'll  go  through 
th'  play  when  the  meeting's  over. 

Tom  [as  he  and  the  Man  of  the  Pike  go  out].  Righto  ;  we'll 
tail  the  Pike  Man  till  th'  Tosthal's  over. 

[They  hurry  away, 

Michael,  Well,  the  Pageant  is  in  good  shape  at  last.  We 
deserve  a  drink.  [He  goes  to  sideboard  and  fills  out  two 
drinks,  giving  Nora  one  of  them,]  Guh  mwarry  on 
Thosthal  slaun  ! 

[They  clink  glasses,  and  drink. 

Nora,  Go  mwarry  guh  feer  woon  ey  ! 

Michael,  An  odd  fight  :  I  against  your  father  and  you 
against  mine. 

Nora,  Oh,  not  against  our  fathers  !  We're  fighting  what 
is  old  and  stale  and  vicious  :    the  hate,  the  meanness 
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their  policies  preach  ;   and  to  make  a  way  for  th'  young 
and  thrusting. 

Michael.   Easier  said  than  done,  Nora. 

Nora.  Everything  said,  Michael,  is  easier  than  anything 
done.  It  is  a  fine  fancy  to  say  brave  things  ;  better  to 
do  them. 

Michael.  Look  at  the  shock  McGunty  got  when  he  found 
he'd  won  a  tune  from  a  trumpet. 

Nora.  Well,  he  won  one.  Now,  he  can't  hide  himself 
in  a  fog  of  failure,  as  so  many  do,  sneering  out  of  it 
at  others  who  are  trying.  Having  done  one  thing  well, 
McGunty  must  go  on  to  do  many  things  better. 

Michael  [pouring  out  another  drink  for  Nora  and  himself]. 
Guh  mwarry  on  Thosthal  slaun  ! 

Nora  [clinking  glasses  with  him].  Guh  muh  mar  sin  guh 
minick  £y  !  [She  goes  to  the  window,  and  looks  out, 
musingly.]  The  sky  of  Doonavale  is  a  casket  of  stars. 
Look,  Michael,  that  glittering  glow  there  to  the  west 
— is  it  the  west  ?    I  wonder  what  stars  stay  there  ? 

Michael  [looking  out].  I  don't  know.  Maybe  the  Pleiades. 
[Musingly]  What's  this  I  read  about  them  once  ?  — 
Many  a  night,  I  saw  the  Pleiades  —  Oh,  I've  forgotten 
the  poem,  and  the  poet,  too. 

Nora.  Tennyson,  I  think,  dear  : 

Many   a   night   I   saw   the    Pleiads,    rising   thro'    the 

mellow  shade, 
Glitter  like  a  swarm  of  fire-flies  tangled  in  a  silver 

braid. 

Michael  [moodily].    My   God,  an'   we're  tangled,   too,   in 
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life's  great  glittering  braid  !  To  know  the  stars  only 
through  the  song  of  a  poet  ;  then  to  forget  the  poet 
and  the  song  he  sang  !  [He  suddenly  clasps  Nora  in  his 
arms.]  All  the  stars  of  heaven  are  close  to  me  when 
you  are  near.  Angus  the  Young  is  by  our  side  ;  we 
hear  his  harp-music,  and  his  brilliant  birds  are  perching  ,  9 
on  our  shoulders. 

Nora.  For  a  brief  while,  my  Michael.    The  purple  tint  of 
love  must  fade,  and  its  passion  becomes  a  whisper  from 
a  night  that's  gone.     May  our  love  pass  quietly  into 
companionship,  for  that  is  the  one  consummation  of.*/ 
united  life.  ^  ^ 

Michael.  Yes,  the  Bard  and  his  harp,  with  his  birds,  must 
go  one  day,  leaving  us  to  live  in  our  own  light,  and  make 
our  own  music.    So  we  shall  ;   then  take  a  kiss  for  what 
it's  worth,  and  let  the  dream  go  by. 
[The  door  opens,  and  Bernadette  thrusts  her  head  heyond  it. 

Bernadette.  They're  comin',  th'  whole  crowd  of  them. 
[In  a  moment  they  do  come  in,  Bernadette  holding  the  door 
open  for  them  —  Mrs.  Binnington  with  McGilligan  ; 
Mrs.  McGilligan  with  Binnington  ;  Skerighan  alone 
hetween  the  couples,  as  if  they  were  his  bodyguard.  They 
have  left  their  coats  below,  and  are  dressed  as  they  were, 

formally,  during  the  dinner  at  McGilligans,  though  the 
Mayor  and  the  Deputy  Mayor  wear  their  respective  chains 
of  office.  They  are  all  full  of  food,  mixed  with  wine,  look 
satisfied,  and  act  with  restrained  gaiety,  though  Skerighan  s 

face  is  one  of  grimness,  half  hidden  by  a  half  smile. 

Mrs.  Binnington  [doing  one  of  her  pirouettes,  and  losing  her 
balance  in  the  effort].  Spread  yourselves  out,  an'  make 
yourselves  comfortable,  boys  an'  girrls.  Room  a  bit 
desolate,  but  there's  a  Tosthal  on. 
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Binnington  [ejaculating  with  anger].  My  God,  th'  palm 
tree's  gone  now  ! 

Mrs.  Binnington  [with  irritation].  Oh,  never  mind  th' 
blessed  palm  tree,  man  ! 

Michael.  Gone  to  decorate  the  Parish  Hall.  [To  McGil- 
ligan]  By  now,  yours  has  gone,  too. 

Mrs.  Binnington.  We  can  do  without  palm  trees.  Sit  down 
all.  [To  Skerighan]  In  this  armchair,  Mr.  Skerighan, 
with  a  cushion  undher  you.  [As  he  sits,  she  does  a  curtsy 
to  him,  clumsily  as  ever.]  Your  servant,  ma'am  —  sir,  I 
mean. 

Mrs.  Binnington  [to  Mrs.  McGilligan].  Here,  dear  ;  this 
chair. 

Mrs.  McGilligan  [doing  her  own  pirouette  as  she  goes  to  the 
chair].  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Binnington  [doing  a  curtsy  to  her].  Your  servant, 
ma'am. 

Mrs.  McGilligan  [reciprocating  with  another  as  she  sits  down]. 
You're  welcome,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Binnington  [to  Bernadette].  Go,  girl,  an'  get  th'  coffee, 
an'  don't  stay  there  gapin'. 

Bernadette  [to  Nora].  Come  along,  Nora,  an'  give  us  a 
hand  to  bring  it  in. 

Mrs.  Binnington  [shocked  —  sharply].  Nora'll  do  no  such 
thing  !  Your  helper,  indeed  !  I'd  have  you  re- 
member that  my  daughter  is  a  lady  ! 

Nora  [laughingly  indignant].  Mother  —  for  God's  sake  !  A 
lady  is  as  a  lady  does,  not  as  a  lady  doesn't.     [She  puts 
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an   arm  round  Bernadette.]     We'll   bring  th'    coffee   in 
together,  dear. 

[  They  go  out  to  get  the  coffee. 

Mrs.  Binnington.  It's  fine  how  us  of  th'  South  an'  a  clever 
man  from  th'  North  can  get  together,  an'  enjoy  them- 
selves without  a  hard  word. 

Mrs.  McGilligan.  Yis  ;   without  a  single  hard  word. 

Echo.  A  single  hard  word. 

Skerighan  [gratified].  It's  no'  so  wondherful.  Ye  are  a' 
richt,  yin  on'  a'  of  ye,  so  ye  are.  Ceevility  is  deep 
dune  in  a'  our  hearts,  on'  North  on'  South :  this  day 
hae  shown  thot  our  dufference  in  politics  on'  releegion 
is  a'  fasht  with  delusion.  [He  hangs  his  hand  on  the  arm 
of  his  chair.]  On',  this  day,  Alec  Skerighan  says  *  Tae 
hull  with  purtition  ! ' 

Echo  [very  faintly]  Tae  hull  with  purtition. 

Mrs.  McGilligan  [effusively].  It  is  delightful 

Mrs.  Binnington  [effusively].  An'  stimulatin'  to  hear 

Mrs.  McGilligan.  Such  sensible  talk 

Mrs.  Binnington.  From  an  Ulstherman. 

Skerighan  [suspiciously].  I'd  lak  ye  tae  know  thot  it's  no'  an 
uncommon  occurrence  for  on  Ulsthermon  tae  speak 
sunsible.  The  worrld  kens  thot  Ulsther's  th'  one 
sunsible  on'  foreseein'  pruvence  left  in  Ireland. 

Binnington  [good-humouredly].  I  don't  know  that  you  are 
altogether  right  in  your  big  claim  for  Ulsther,  Alec. 

Skerighan.   Dinna  ye,  now  ?    Wull,  I  ken  it  wull,  looksee  ; 
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on'  th'  worrld  kens  it  too.     Thot's  why  England  luks 
tae  Ulsther  for  wusdom  on*  plain  dealin'. 

McGilligan.  We  know  th*  North  has  her-good  points,  but 
we  have  a  few  here  in  th'  South,  too. 

Skerighan  [with  a  dismissal-wave  of  a  hand].  Feth,  mon, 
there's  no'  much  doon  here  tae  brag  aboot,  while  th' 
worrld  wondhers  at  th'  luvel-headed  North,  whaur  th' 
steady  din-ding  of  industhry  goes  hond  in  hond  with 
th'  Northerner  quittin'  himself  lak  a  mon,  forbye 
always  aboundin'  in  th'  works  of  th'  Lord. 

[Nora  and  Bernadette  bring  the  coffee  in  on  a  trolley. 

Mrs.  Binnington  [to  Skerighan].  Now,  a  cup  of  coffee,  Mr. 
Skerighan  ;    nice  an'  hot  an'  fresh. 

[Nora,  she  and  Bernadette  hand  it  around. 

Skerighan  [taking  it  from  her].  Thank  ye,  mo'om. 

Mrs.  Binnington  [curtsying].  Your  servant,  sir. 

[She  pirouettes  back  to  her  chair. 

Skerighan  [resuming].  No,  th'  Ulsthermon  doesna  thrang  th' 
air  with  talk  of  what  Ulsther  does.  He  doesna  haver 
aboot  his  linen  mills,  his  shipyards,  his  rope-walks,  his 
tobacco  factory  —  th'  greatest  in  th'  worrld,  mind  ye  ; 
on'  th'  worrld  kens  it. 

Mrs.  Binnington  [getting  out  of  her  chair,  and  doing  a  pirouette]. 
Indeed,  we  can  learn  a  lot  from  Ulsther,  we  can  that, 
Mr.  Skerighan.  It's  grand  to  be  together  in  a  spirit 
of  good-will  an'  companionship,  however  we  may 
differ  in  one  way  or  another. 

Mrs.  McGilligan  [crooning  murmuringly]  : 

So  let  th'  Orange  Lily  be 

Thy  badge,  my  patriot  brother  ; 
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Mrs.  Binnington  [chiming  in  murmuringly]  : 
Th'  everlastin'  green  for  me, 

M  cIV      \  [diwing  in  on  las*  line]  :  An'  we  for  one  another. 

Skerighan  [cautiously].  Mind  ye,  I'm  fast  tae  th'  Crown  an' 
Constitution,  but  ma  Ulsther  heart  longs  tae  see  th' 
Republic  of  Ireland  goin'  Strang  ;  but  watchin'  on* 
lussenin',  suttin'  aside  this  mod  Tosthal,  most  of  your 
festeevities  seem  tae  be  around  some  grave  here,  or 
round  anither  grave  yon. 

Michael.  You're  right  there,  Ulsther ;  our  hearts  beat  best 
to  th'  music  of  a  dirge  ;  our  marching  feet  too  often 
point  th*  way  to  a  grave.  But  with  Father  Ned,  th' 
young  will  let  th'  dead  bury  their  dead,  an'  give  their 
thought  an'  energy  to  th'  revelry  of  life  ! 

Bernadette.  An'  near  time,  too  ! 

Skerighan.  A  grond  ombeetion,  lad  ;  but  somewhere  ye'll 
floundher  on'  fall.  Howe'er  far  ye  gae,  ye'll  ever  be 
afeart  on'  feckless,  sae  lang  as  ye  suffer —    [He  hesitates.] 

Michael  [prompting].  Suffer  what  ? 

Skerighan.  So  lang  as  ye  suffer  th'  inseedious  dumination 
of  your  Church,  on'  th'  waefu'  intherfurence  of  your 
clergy  in  what  ye  thry  tae  do. 

Binnington  [trying  to  he  conciliatory].  Now,  Alec,  that's  a 
matter  of  diversified  opinion.  The  Catholic  Faith  is 
never  an  obstacle  to  any  man's  advancement. 

Skerighan   [somewhat   warmly].  I'm    tullin'    you   dufferent, 
Mr.  Binnington,  on'  wull  ye  know  yoursel'  it's  thrue. 
There's  one  thing  stuppin'  ye  doon  here  :    th'  clingin' 
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tae  what  has  no  wurrant  from  th'  mind  o'  mon,  or  th' 
plain  ravelations  of  Holy  Scrupture. 

Mrs.  McGilligan.  Shishto,  oh,  whish. 

Binnington  [a  little  less  conciliatory].  That's  a  debatable 
question,  Mr.  Skerighan  ;   a  highly  debatable  question. 

Skerighan  [warmly].  It's  no'  a  debatable  question,  I'm 
tullin'  you  !  It's  th'  pure  on'  prime  thruth  !  What 
ye  call  your  releegion  has  put  your  thochts  aswither, 
on'  turned  ye  all  intil  tuttherah  toddlem  duves  ! 

McGilligan  [explosively],  I  strongly  resent  being  called  a 
tuttherah  toddlem  dove  ! 

Mrs.  McGilligan  [soothingly].  Mr.  Skerighan,  I'm  sure,  is 
jokin',  but  he  should  ha'  left  th'  tatterah  out. 

Bernadette  [patting  Binnington  on  the  head].  Elena's  own  little 
tattherah  toddlem  dove  ! 

Mrs.  Binnington  [anxiously].  Oh,  let's  change  th'  subject, 
do.  [To  Binnington]  What's  this  that  story  was  about 
the  poet  Yeats  an'  Gogarty  goin'  down  some  sthreet  or 
other  ? 

Binnington  [seizing  on  his  chance].  Oh,  yes,  Elena,  that  one  ! 
I  remember  one  day,  in  Dublin,  when  th'  poet  Yeats 
an'  Gogarty  were  goin'  down  Sackville  Sthreet — 

Skerighan  [stifling  Binnington  s  effort].  Wait  a  munnit,  you  ; 
wait  a  munnit,  tull  we  suttle  this  question  of  releegion 
once  for  all  ;  then  we  can  lussen  to  your  blether  aboot 
Yeats  on'  Gogarty  goin'  down  Suckville  Sthreet.  This 
question  concurns  thruth  on'  mon's  future,  on'  canna 
be  compurred  with  Yeats  on'  Gogarty  goin'  down  Suck- 
ville Sthreet.     What  has  God's  own  thruth  got  tae  do 
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with  Yeats  on*  Gogarty  goin'  down  or  comin'  up 
Suckville  Sthreet  ?  Naething  !  Th'  question  we  have 
to  suttle,  on'  that  we're  goin'  tae  suttle,  is  God's  own 
question,  I'm  tullin'  ye. 

McCilligan  [half  rising  from  his  chair,  leaning  for  support  hy 
his  hands  on  the  chair's  arms,  and  stretching  himself  forward 
to  better  meet  Skerighan  s  outburst].  It's  all  settled  already  ! 
St.  Pether,  an'  afther  him  St.  Pathrick,  is  our  man,  th' 
Rock  on  which  our  Church  stands.  What's  yours  piled 
up  on  ?  On  a  disgraceful,  indecent  attachment  of  a 
despicable  English  king  for  a  loose  woman  ! 

Skerighan  [trying  to  overthrow  McGilligan~\.  Lussen,  mon, 
lussen  tae  me  ! 

McGilligan  [furiously],  I've  lussened  to  you  long  enough  — 
Henry  the  Eighth  I  am  an'  his  harlot  I  Th'  two 
saints  of  your  Church  —  Henry  the  Eighth  an'  a 
harlot  !     Oh,  it  makes  me  laugh  —  ha  ha  ha  ha  ! 

Mrs,  Binnington  [doing  a  pirouette  and  trying  to  practise  a 
curtsy  in  front  of  McGilligan],  Now,  now,  lads  !  [To 
McGilligan]  Wasn't  that  movement  fine  ? 

Bernadette.   Lovely,  ma'am  ;    lovely. 

McGilligan  [rising  from  his  chair,  and  pushing  her  from  before 
him].  Oh,  outa  th'  way,  woman  !     [He  goes  to  the  end  of 
the  table  opposite  to  where  Skerighan  now  stands,  and  thrusting 
his  face  forward,  recites  defiantly] 
In  God's  all-important  an'  armament  plan, 
There's  no  room  at  all  for  th'  Protestant  man, 
Except  it  be  out  in  th'  wind  an'  th'  rain  ! 
We  walk  a  broad  road,  youse  in  a  dark  lane, 
Naked  an'  cold,  an'  all  flusthered  with  pain  — 
Weeping  souls  lost  in  th'  wind  an'  th'  rain  ! 
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[He  moves  back  a  little.]     An'   it  makes   me  laugh  — 
ha  ha  ha  ! 

Bernadette  [mocking].  Me,  too  —  ha  ha  hee  ! 

Mrs.  Binnington  [to  Bernadette],  Clear  away  the  coffee  cups, 
dear  —  ah,  these  arguments. 

Mrs.  McCilligan  [doing  a  pirouette  before  Skerighan  in  a  childlike 
attempt  to  smother  a  reply].  Now,  now,  now  ! 

Skerighan  [shoving  her  from  the  way].  A',  gang  awa',  woman  I 
[He  turns  to  McGilligan.]  Ye  can  laugh  th'  now,  but 
whon  ye  gets  tae  th*  pearly  gate  —  gin  ye  go  sae  high  — 
your  St.  Pether'll  lakly  say  till  ye 

Come,  Roman  lad,  on*  meet  your  fate  — 

Aha,  th'  ruein'  o't  ; 

Ye  didna  hulp  th'  sauls  in  need, 

Na  ken  th*  real  plant  frae  th*  weed  ; 

I  scorn  th'  blether  of  your  creed  — 

Gang  off  frae  here,  on*  gang  wi'  speed  — 

Aha,  th'  ruein'  o't  ! 

Nora  [lively].  What  say  if  we  all  go  down  to  the  dance 
hall  for  a  spot  of  rock  'n  roll  ? 

Bernadette  [enthusiastically].  Yes,  let's  ! 

Skerighan  [shocked].  This  is  no  time  for  idle  acteevities, 
girrls  !  [To  Michael  —  appealingly]  What  for  dae  you 
say  ?  Go  on,  say  oot  th'  richt  thing  lak  a  mon.  You 
are  on  enlightened  mon,  as  I  om. 

[Nora  and  Bernadette  have  gathered  the  delft  and  go  off. 

Michael.  A  fella  would  want  to  be  within  the  wide-open 
spaces  when  a  row  starts  between  Wittenberg  and 
Knox,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Bellarmine  and  Maynooth, 
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on  th'  other.     In  these  desperate  disputes  we  are  but 
frightened  birds  jostling  together  in  the  dark. 

Skerighan  [indignantly].  We're  no'  birds,  on'  we're  no' 
frightened  !  We  huv'  our  intullects,  on'  we're  wull 
abune  th'  birds.  If  ye  know  th'  Scriptures,  thon 
quote  them,  on'  ye'll  be  nearer  th'  murk. 

Michael.  If  God  be  what  He  ought  to  be,  must  be,  if  He 
be  God,  then  He  has  no  time  to  bother  about  the 
Anglican  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession, or  the  Creed  from  the  Council  of  Thrent. 

Binnington  [explosively].  I'll  not  have  such  a  thing  said 
about  th'  Council  of  Thrent  undher  my  roof,  sir  ; 
not  undher  my  roof  ! 

Michael  [quietly].  Your  roof,  Da  ?  What  is  it  but  a  few 
wisps  of  straw,  a  few  clods  of  clay,  mixed  together  to 
keep  th'  rain  out  an'  keep  th'  wind  away.  Put  out  th' 
lights  and  hide  th'  roof  of  man  and  let  us  look  at 
God's. 

Echo.  Look  at  God's. 

[Michael  pulls  the  curtains  aside,  as  the  scene  gets  dark,  and 
reveals  a  sky  filled  with  vast  stars,  one  red,  one  green, 
one  golden,  with  smaller  stars  between  them,  all  aglow 
with  gentle  but  amazing  animation  in  a  purple  sky. 

Michael.  Our  real  roof,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  th'  royal 
roof  over  Doonavale,  over  th'  world  —  the  stars.  God's 
great  nightcap.  There  they  are  —  half  th'  host  of  them. 
And  ne'er  a  man,  save  Father  Ned,  can  pick  them  out 
by  the  names  man  has  given  them. 

Skerighan  [impatiently].  We're  talkin'  no'  aboot  th'  affairs 
of  mon,   Michael  Binnington,  but  of  God.     What  I 
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want  tae  know  is  whether  God  is  ipso  a  Protestant  or  a 
Roman  Catholic. 

Michael  [laughingly].  He's  neither  ;  but  He  is  all,  and 
above  noticin'  th'  tinkle  of  an  opinion.  He  may  be 
more  than  He  is  even  claimed  to  be  ;  He  may  be 
but  a  shout  in  th'  street. 

McCilligan.   A  shout  in  a  street  !     Blasphemy  ! 

Skerighan.  A  lumentable  remark.  Tull  us  what  kind  of  a 
shout  God  could  be  ? 

Mrs.  McGilligan.  It  must  be  a  shout  of  something  for  a 
person  to  believe  in,  Michael  ;  of  a  Church  for  all  an' 
God's  world  for  us  all  until  the  end. 

Michael.  It  might  be  a  shout  for  freedom,  like  th'  shout 
of  men  on  Bunker  Hill  ;  shout  of  th'  people  for 
bread  in  th'  streets,  as  in  th'  French  Revolution  ;  or 
for  th'  world's  ownership  by  th'  people,  as  in  th' 
Soviet  Revolution  ;  or  it  might  just  be  a  drunken  man, 
unsteadily  meandhering  his  way  home,  shouting  out 
Verdi's  [he  lilts  the  words]  'Oh,  Le-on-or-a'. 

Mrs.  Binnington  [a  little  frightened].  Michael,  Michael,  you 
foolish  boy,  thryin'  to  reduce  God  to  a  common  shout 
or  a  common  song  in  a  sthreet  ! 

Michael  [gently].  No,  not  a  common  shout,  mother  ;  not 
a  common  song  either. 

Mrs.  McGilligan  [wailingly].  Where's  our  good-will  gone  ? 

Mrs.  Binnington.   An'  sweet  harmony  ? 

Skerighan  [impatiently  —  to  the  ladies].  We're  no'  afther 
haurmony  —  we're  afther  th'  absolute  thruth  !  I  want 
no  guessin'.     [To  Michael]  I'm  tired  o'  lussenin'  tae  th' 
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blether  of  Binnington  on*   McGillihgan.    I  want  th' 

absolute  thruth  —  you  tull  us,  lak  a  mon,  which  of 

th'  two  does  God  love  tae  see  —  th'  yella  on'  white  of 

th'  Vutican,  or  th'  orange  on'  blue  of  Nassau  ! 

[As  he  ends  speaking  the  sounds  of  pattering  feet  are  heard, 

and  while  they  all  listen  the  door  flies  open,  and  Father 

Fillifogue  staggers  in,   his  open  umbrella  held  over  his 

head,  flushed,  a  little  dishevelled,  and  panting  for  breath. 

He   leans   over   the   table,    his   head  in   his  arms,   half 

buried,  recovering  from  the  flutter  of  his  running ;    one 

hand  still  holding  the  umbrella  over  himself  as  he  half 

lies  over  the  table. 

Father  F.  [rising  a  little  to  let  his  voice  go  forth,  but  leaning 
heavily  on  the  table].  Oh,  where  is  your  pride,  Councillor 
McGilligan  and  Mayor  Binnington  ?  D'ye  realise  tha' 
th'  town  is  tumbling  down  ?  What  is  this  I  hear  ; 
what  is  this  th'  people  are  sayin'  ? 

Binnington  [anxiously].  What  dudya  hear  ?  What'r  they 
sayin'  ? 

Father  F.  Are  we  goin'  to  be  out  in  th'  dear,  dead  days 
beyond  recall  ?  Me  an'  me  boys  of  the  old  brigade. 
[Suddenly  to  Binnington  and  McGilligan]  What's  all  this 
talk  I  hear  in  th'  town  'bout  the  wood  on  th'  wharf 
bein'  evil  timber  ? 

Skerighan  [impatiently  to  Binnington  and  McGilligan].  On  th' 
whurf —  haven't  ye  hod  it  lorried  to  your  yard  ? 

McGilligan  [a  little  wildly].  Th'  Tosthal,  man  ;  couldn't 
do  anything  with  th'  damned  Tosthal  ! 

Skerighan  [furiously].  Would  ye  mak  a  worrld's  feckless 
fash  o't  ?  Wull  ye  no'  tak'  th'  tumber  awa'  frae  th' 
wharf  tull  th'  muckle  Lammas  moon  is  glintin'  on  ye  ! 
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Father  F.  [raising  his  head,  lowering  it,  raising  and  lowering  it]. 
I've  other  things  to  tell  you  ;  not  here,  not  here  :  to 
th'  Vestry,  to  th'  Vestry. 

[McGunty  comes  hastily  into  the  room,  excited,  taking  no 
notice  of  anyone,  hut  staggering  over  to  Father  Fillifogue, 
whom  he  touches  gently  and  reverently  on  the  hack.  His 
bugle  hangs  hy  his  side. 

McGunty.  I  seen  you  runnin',  Father,  an'  I  tried  to  ketch 
up  with  you,  but  couldn't.  You  should  go  an'  see  th' 
door. 

Father  F.  [faintly].    The  door  ?    A  door,  now.  What  door  ? 

McGunty.  Instead  of  bein'  white,  with  yella  panels,  as  a 
body  would  expect,  it's  a  flamin'  red  ;  redder  than  th' 
reddest  sun  a  frosty  sunset  ever  seen. 

Father  F.  [dreading  the  answer].  Oh,  no,  no  ;  not  th'  door 
ofth' 

McGunty.  Yis  I  Your  own  door,  Father  ;  door  of  the 
Presbytery  —  a  crimson  portico. 

[Father  Fillifogue  sinks  down  on  the  table,  his  head  in  his 
arms,  one  hand  still  holding  the  umbrella  up.  Fhe 
sounds  of  a  busy  bu^  in  the  street  are  heard,  and  the 
patter  of  feet  on  the  sidewalk,  later,  on  the  stairs  outside. 

McGunty.  Whisht,  they're  comin'  !  They're  out  to  burn 
th'  Red  timber. 

McGilligan  [tapping  Father  Fillifogue  on  the  back].  Please, 
help  us  to  face  them. 

Binnington  [doing  the  same].  Lead  us,  Father,  against  th' 
mob. 

Skerighan.  Ay,  on'  pull  yoursel'  taegether. 
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Father  F.  You  rascals,  how  can  I  let  my  people  live  under 
roofs  of  atheistical  timber  ? 

Binnington.  For  the  sake  of  your  church,  Father. 

Father  F.  God's  church,  you  fool,  not  mine.    Would  you 
like  the  roof  of  His  church  to  be  made  of  Red  timber  ? 

Michael.  Yes,  why  not  ? 

Father  F.  [with  a  moan].  Why  not  I    You  hear  —  why  not  ? 

McGunty.  Don't  know  where  I  am.    Th'  night's  wide  lips 

are  movin'-mad  with  whisperin'  into  th'  wider  ears  of 

the  comin'  open-mouthed  day  !     St.  Anthony  guide  ! 

[In  through  the  door  come  Nora  and  Bernadette,  both  dressed 

in  the  modern  style  of  Irish  costume ;    the  Man  of  the 

Pike,   carrying   the   weapon  ;     the  Man   of  the  Musket, 

carrying  his  gun  ;     Tom,   and  others  who  group  at  the 

room's  threshold. 

Nora  [gayly].  Here's  the  whole  town  currying  a  question 
to  be  answered,  not  with  a  whimper,  but  with  a  bang  ! 

Man  of  the  Musket.  What's  this  whisper  about  Red  timber 
on  th'  wharf  of  Doonavale  ? 

Man  of  the  Pike.  Communist  timber. 

Girl  at  the  Door.  Atheist  timber. 

Michael.  Speak,  McGilligan. 

Nora.  Speak,  Binnington. 

Man  of  the  Musket)  r        r    n    0       t  t  ,    , 

Man  of  the  Pik    J  ^ether^  SPeak'  >™  baStards  ! 

Father  F.  [planting  his  open  umbrella  before  him  like  a  shield, 
while  Binnington  and  McGilligan  stand  behind  him].  Get 
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back  there,  with  your  musket  an*  your  pike  !     This 
Tosthal  ree-raw  is  makin'  youse  all  too  randy. 

Man  of  the  Musket.  You're  wrong,  Father.  Go  ahead,  says 
Father  Ned,  an'  think.  [Jauntily]  Thractor  runnin' 
round  aul'  Castle  ruins,  says  he. 

Man  of  the  Pike.  Go  ahead,  an'  say  things,  he  said. 
[Jauntily]  The  pylon,  says  he,  as  well  as  th'  Round 
Tower. 

Man  of  the  Musket.  Go  ahead,  says  Father  Ned,  an'  do 
things. 

Father  F.  I'll  do  th'  thinking  for  youse  ;  I'll  say  th'  things 
that  should  be  said  ;  an'  youse'll  do  th'  things  I'll  tell 
youse  to  do.  Now  go  ahead,  an'  burn  th'  atheistical 
timber,  or  something  may  happen  to  our  town. 

Man  oj the  Pike  [hesitant].  I  dunno,  Father,  about  burnin'  it. 
We  handled  it  outa  th'  ship,  an'  nothin'  has  happened 
to  us. 

Father  F.  [angrily].  Burn  it  as  a  reparation  to  God  for 
landing  atheistical  timber  on  th'  holy  wharf  of  Doona- 
vale. 

Nora  [indignantly].  They'll  do  no  such  thing  !  [Fo  the 
men]  To  burn  it  would  be  to  burn  th'  homes  of  the 
people. 

Michael  [quietly  and  somewhat  musingly].  It  is  good  an' 
healthy  timber,  with  th'  scent  of  pine  in  its  drying  sap, 
born  within  it  when  the  saplings  sprouted  first  in  the 
forests  of  Red  Siberia. 

Skerighan  [approvingly].  A  sunsible  sayin'  frae  a  sunsible 
mon  ! 
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Michael.  It  is  the  very  wood  we  need  to  make  fine  sturdy 
window-frames  an'  fine  doors  for  our  homes  ;  to  put 
a  sturdy  an*  sensible  roof  over  our  heads,  and  a  safe 
an*  pleasant  floor  undher  our  feet.  What's  more, 
Father  Ned  has  said  Take  it,  and  be  thankful. 

Skerighan  [enthusiastically].  Anither  sunsible  sayin'  frae  th' 
same  sunsible  mon  ! 

Tom.  There's  other  things  need  burnin'  more  than  th' 
timber  on  th'  wharf.     Th'   things  of  th'   earth  that  | 
God  helps  us  to  grow  can't  be  bad,  let  them  come  from 
Catholic    Italy,    Protestant    Sweden,    or    Communist  \ 
Russia.    I  say  take  what  God  gives  us  by  the  labourin' 
hands  of  other  men. 

Skerighan  [solemnly].  Sound,  sunsible  Christian  docthrine  ! 

Father  F.  [exasperated  —  despairingly].  Listen  to  him  —  the 
know-all  from  th'  North  .'  [To  Skerighan]  Leave 
Christian  doctrine  to  me,  you  dangerous  fool.  [To 
Michael  and  Nora]  We  have  had  peace  here  till  youse 
came  back  from  Dublin  with  your  design  to  use  the 
Tosthal  for  your  own  ends  ;  but  I  won't  allow  your 
idle  impudence  to  molest  our  pure  peace.  [To  Nora] 
You,  young  lady,  daughter  of  the  Deputy  Mayor  and 
all  as  you  are,  you  have  been  dismissed  from  the  post 
of  Librarian,  and  the  books  chosen  by  you  have  been 
cleaned  away  from  th'  Library  shelves  ;  taken  to  the 
Town  Clerk  to  be  burned. 

Nora  [smilingly].  Th'  books  have  been  retaken  from  him,  [ 
replaced  on  the  shelves,  and  most  of  them  have  already 
been  borrowed. 

Michael.  With  the  Library  Committee's  agreement. 
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Father  F.  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  What  Com- 
mittee, sir  ? 

Michael  [to  Father  Fillifogue~\.  Bernadette  Shillayley's  one 
of  them. 

Nora.  With  Tom  Killsallighan,  meself  as  Secretary,  and 
Michael,  son  of  the  Mayor  ;    and  our  Chairman  is 

Man  of  the  Musket)^'"*  *f  *  &un  af  b»"  °J '  P'ke  *«? 
ManofthePtke     j     ^J^J,  °"    **  M  ■-***"]> 

[Father  Fillifogue  subsides  wearily  into  a  chair,  leaning  for- 
ward, his  elbows  on  his  knees,  his  head  in  his  hands. 
Binnington  goes  to  one  side  of  the  chair,  McGilligan  to 
the  other,  each  laying  an  encouraging  hand  on  the  priest's 
shoulders. 

Binnington.   Come,  come,  Father,  keep  smiling. 

McGilligan.  Horsey,  keep  your  tail  up  ! 

Nora.  You  see,  Father,  we're  fed  up  bein'  afraid  our 
shaddas'll  tell  what  we're  thinkin'.  One  fool,  or  a 
few,  rules  th'  family  life  ;  rules  th'  school,  rules  th' 
dance  hall,  rules  th'  library,  rules  th'  ways  of  a  man  with 
a  maid,  rules  th'  mode  of  a  girl's  dhress,  rules  th' 
worker  in  fields  and  factory,  rules  th'  choice  of  our 
politicians,  rules  th'  very  words  we  try  to  speak,  so 
that  everything  said  cheats  th'  thruth  ;  an'  Doonavale 
has  become  th'  town  of  th'  shut  mouth. 

Father  F.  [sitting  up  a  little,  holding  his  arms  out  despairingly]. 
Youse  see,  youse  hear  ?  This  is  all  along  of  th'  College 
lettin'  th'  students  wear  jeans.  I  warned  th'  Chan- 
cellor that  allowing  the  students  to  dress  like  manual 
labourers   would   have   a   Communistic   tendency  and 
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influence.     My  warning  went  unneeded  an'  unheeded, 
and  [indicating  Michael  and  Nora]  this  is  one  result. 

Binnington  [to  Michael  —  violently].  When  this  damned 
Tosthal's  over,  you'll  see  no  more  of  that  girl  there  I 

McGilligan  [to  Nora  —  violently].  Ay,  an'  you'll  see  no 
more  of  that  fella  there  ! 

Michael  [laughingly].  A  bit  late  now  to  give  th'  ordher. 

Binnington  [angrily].  How's  it  too  late  ? 

Nora.  Well,  we  studied  at  the  same  College. 

Michael,  An'  lived  in  the  same  flat. 

Nora,  An'  slept  in  th'  same  bed  o'  Sundays. 

[Binnington,  McGilligan,  and  their  wives  sink  down  into 
chair  or  sofa  so  amazed  that  they  are  silent,  wearing 
woebegone  faces. 

Father  F.  [with  his  despairing  gesture].  Youse  see,  youse  hear  I 
The  jeans,  jeans,  jeans  ! 
[Mr.  Murray  comes  hurrying  in,  stick  and  all,  excited  and 
rejoicing,  waving  his  stick  on  high. 

Murray.  Where's  dat  McGunty  ?  [He  sees  him.]  Dere 
you  are.     Where's  your  trumpet  ? 

McGunty.  Here,  hangin'  on  me  side. 

Murray.  Off  you  do,  den  ;  dey  are  all  wait  in'  for  you. 
Dee  trumpet  is  sounding  !  [He  lifts  his  stick  like  a  sword.] 
Blow  dee  Forward  !  Boot  an'  saddle  !  [He  pushes 
McGunty  out  of  the  room.]  Dey  wait,  dey  wait.  [To  the 
others]  To  dee  meetin'  !  Dee  trumpets  blow,  dee 
banners  wave  —  to  dee  meetin'  ! 
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McGilligan  [restless  with  animosity  and  anxiety  — from  his 
chair].  Is  th'  fella  gone  mad  ?    What  meetin',  you  fool  ? 

Father  F.  [furiously,  but  despairingly].  What  meetin*  ! 
Youse  are  asleep  !  [He  tries  to  rise  from  his  chair,  but 
sinks  back  again,]  I  wanted  to  meet  youse  be  moonlight 
alone,  to  tell  youse  they  were  out  to  pull  away  th' 
roses  growin'  round  your  doors.  If  youse  don't  stir 
yourselves,  youse'll  be  outlaws  in  a  land  forlorn. 

McGilligan.   Outlaws  ?    Is  everyone  demented,  or  what  ? 

Father  F.  [to  McGilligan].  Mayor  Binnington's  son, 
Michael,  is  standin'  against  you  in  th'  Elections  of  th' 
comm'  month.  [To  Binnington]  McGilligan's  daughter 
Nora's  standin'  against  you.  If  ye  don't  move,  they'll 
be  Doonavale's  new  members  of  the  Erin's  Dail  ! 

McGilligan  [to  Nora].  You  hussy  !  You'll  make  a  show 
of  yourself,  for  you  won't  get  ten  votes  ! 

Binnington  [to  Michael].  You  want  to  do  your  Da  down,  do 
you  ?    You  damned  fool,  you  won't  get  ten  votes  either  I 

Man  of  the  Musket.  We'll  soon  see.  Th'  meetin'  tonight'll 
start  us  all  listenin'  to  th'  whisperin'  of  th'  night. 

Man  of  the  Pike.  Down,  deny,  down  ;  right  down  from  th' 
stars,  said  Father  Ned,  givin'  some  of  their  glitther  to 
the  turf  an'  th'  sthreet. 

Father  F.  [to  McGilligan  and  Binnington].  You  hear  ?  Where 
do  we  go  from  here  ? 

McGilligan  [testily].  Ah,  pull  yourself  into  yourself  again, 
Father  !     I'll  fight,  anyway. 

Binnington  [getting  heavily  out  of  his  chair].  An'  me,  too. 
[To  Mrs.  Binnington]  Me  robe  ! 
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McGilligan  [getting  heavily  out  of  his  chair  —  to  Mrs.  McGil- 
ligan].  Me  robe,  too  ! 

Binnington.  Me  cocked  hat  an'  me  chain  I 

McGilligan.   Mine,  mine,  too  I 

[Mrs.  McGilligan  and  Mrs.  Binnington  have  run  out,  and 
now  run  in  again  with  the  Mayors  and  Deputy  Mayor's 
official  garments.  They  hurriedly  help  the  two  men  to 
put  them  on,  but  the  robes  seem  to  have  become  too  big  for 
them,  the  chains  dangle  down  too  far,  and  the  cocked  hats 
fall  down  to  their  eyes. 

Binnington  [feebly].  Bring  me  me  bow  of  burnished  gold  ! 

McGilligan  [attempting  to  be  bolder].  Bring  me  me  arras  of 
desire  !    Now,  where's  your  damned  meetin'  to  be  ? 

Man  of  the  Pike.  Folly  th'  crowd,  an'  youse  won't  lose 
your  way,  for  people  are  on  their  way  from  th'  Glen 
of  the  Light,  from  th'  Meadow  of  Knowledge,  an*  from 
th'  Gap  of  Courage  ;  all  assemblin'  on  th*  fringe  of 
th*  town  to  march  to  th'  Hill  of  th'  Three  Shouts. 

McGilligan.  Go,  but  we'll  go,  too. 

Binnington.  Ay,  an'  outface  youse  on  your  own  platform. 

Father  F.  [rising  from  his  chair  with  a  great  effort].  Til  help 
youse.  1*11  assert  meself,  an'  end  th'  irreverence  creep- 
in'  out  of  th'  Tosthal.  Th'  Macebearer  will  walk  before 
youse  ;  th'  Town  Clerk'll  go  between  youse  ;  an'  I'll 
lead  th'  way  ;  I'll  lead  th'  way.  [He  suddenly  stiffens, 
as  do  McGilligan  and  Binnington,  when,  at  a  distance,  the 
first  few  bars  of  '  The  Dead  March  in  Saul',  are  heard  ac- 
companied by  a  bell,  sounding  faintly  at  a  farther  distance, 
tolling  for  the  dead.     Or  Chopin  s  'Funeral  March1 ,  going  on 
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till  just   before   Binnington    asks   'Who  gave   dee  shout  ?*] 
What's  that  ? 

MrGilligan.  Who  th'  hell's  dead  now  ? 

Murray.  Didn't  ye  know  ?  Th'  two  of  dem,  one  afther 
dee  oder  —  plonk  plonk  —  just  like  dat  ! 

McGilligan  [mystified].  Plonk  ?     Who  went  plonk  ? 

Father  F.  [staring  before  him  as  in  a  half  dream].  Plonk, 
plonk  ! 

Murray.  While  th'  Town  Clerk  was  gapin'  at  Fader 
Fillifogue's  scarlet  door,  he  heard  a  shout  in  dee 
sthreet,  an'  went  plonk  !  Dead  as  a  door-nail.  Dee 
Macebearer  followin'  him  heard  dee  shout  too,  took  a 
look  at  dee  sky,  an'  went  down  plonk  !  Plonk  plonk, 
dee  two  of  dem  —  just  like  dat  !  At  dee  shout  I 
[Fhe  'Funeral  March'  and  tolling  bell  have  faded,  and 
cease  now. 

Binnington  [wildly].  Who  gave  dee  shout  ?  Where  did 
dee  shout  come  from  ? 

Murray.  Dey're  sayin'  dee  shout  came  from  Fader  Ned. 

Skerighan  [ominously].  Aw  dongerous  mon,  this,  mind  ye  ! 
[The  bugle-notes  of  the  * Boot  and  Saddle'  ring  out  clearly 
from  a  near  spot  in  the  town  ;  Binnington,  McGilligan, 
and  Father  Fillifogue  listen  limply ;  Skerighan  alert, 
with  cocked  ear,  and  a  look  of  inquiry  on  his  face  ;  the 
rest  stand  in  a  semi-attitude  of  attention. 

Michael.  Lasses  an'  lads,  it's  time  to  go,  for  more  life, 
more  laughter  ;  a  sturdier  spirit  and  a  stronger  heart. 
Father  Ned  is  on  the  march  ! 
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Tom    [triumphantly].  An'    we    go    with    Father    Ned  — 
March  ! 

Michael  [to  Mrs.  McGilligan].   Come,  come  and  join  us. 

Nora  [to  Mrs.  Binnington].  You,  too,  dear  ;    come  with  us. 

Mrs.  McGilligan  [to  Mrs.  Binnington].   Let's  go,  Elena. 

[Binnington  and  McGilligan  make  violent  efforts  to  rise  out 
of  their  chairs  in  a  semi-stupefied  way.  Father  Fillifogue, 
too,  makes  an  effort  to  get  up,  hut  it  is  no  more  than  a 
rocking  hack  and  forward,  up  and  down. 

Binnington  [muttering  and  bewildered].  I'll  fight  youse  ;  fight 
youse  ! 

McGilligan  [mumbling].  Me,  too,  me,  too  ;    me 

Father  F.  [dreamily].  I'll  lead  youse.  Minsthrel  boys, 
minsthrel  boys,  harps  an*  swords,  swords  an'  harps. 
[The  rest  file  out  of  the  room  —  Man  of  the  Pike  and  Man  of 
the  Musket  leading  ;  followed  by  Tom  hand  in  hand  with 
Bernadette  ;  then  Mrs.  Binnington  and  Mrs.  McGilligan, 
followed  by  Michael  hand  in  hand  with  Nora  ;  Murray 
lingering  for  a  moment  at  the  door. 

Murray  [gayly  —  to  Father  Fillifogue].  My  Mozart  will  be 
soon  in  dee  Parish  Hall,  Fader  Fillifogue,  an*  in  dee 
church.     My  feet  will  press  dee  pedals. 

Father  F.  [mumbling].  Til  nail  them  down. 

Murray  [fiercely].  Til  tear  dee  nails  out  I 

[The  Mayor  is  now  slumped  down  on  the  sofa,  the  Deputy 
Mayor  lolls  in  a  chair,  and  Father  Fillifogue  sits  back 
limply  in  another,  staring  vacantly  out  in  front  of  himself . 
Skerighan  gazes  in  some  bewilderment  and  confusion  at 
the  three  prostrate  men. 
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Skerighan  [gently  shaking  Father  Fillijogue 's  shoulder].  Are  ye 
no*  gaein'  tae  put  your  fut  doon  ?    What's  scaurin'  ye  ? 

Murray  [loudly].  Dee  moosic  of  life  is  scarin'  him  ! 

Father  F,  [chanting  in  a  very  low  and  dazed  way] 

Oh,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be  ? 

McGilligan  [chanting  in  the  same  way  —  a  little  later  than 
Father  Fillijogue] 

Oh,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be  ? 

Binnington  [chanting  in  the  same  way  —  a  little  later  still] 
Oh,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be  ? 

The  Three  together,  Ireland  has  gone  to  the  fair  ! 

Binnington  [making  a  feeble  effort  to  rise].  We  will  arise 
and  go  ! 

McGilligan  [feebly].  Firm  each  foot,  erect  each  head,  an' 
step  together. 

Father  F,  [feebly].  Like  the  deer  on  mountain  heather. 

Skerighan  [despairingly  and  pityingly].  They're  a'  in  a  lument- 
able  condeetion,  so  they  are.  [He  goes  over  and  shakes 
the  other  two  by  the  shoulders  roughly.  To  McCilligan] 
Wauk  up  !  Are  ye  no'  gangin'  tae  make  a  ficht  o'  it  ? 
If  ye  dinna,  oor  business'll  be  no  comfort  in  th'  future. 
Is  it  deid  dune  ye  all  are,  or  what  ?  I'd  no'  give  in. 
[He  shakes  Binnington,]  Awauk,  mon,  on'  dinna  lut  your 
dondher  dee  !  [He  shakes  Father  Fillifogue.]  Are  ye  no' 
gangin'  tae  ootface  yon  Feyther  Nud  ?  [He  thinks  for  a 
moment.  He  pulls  an  orange  sash  from  a  pocket,  and  puts  it 
around  him.]  I'll  thry  a  rousin'  spell  of  a  Protestant 
hommer  song  tae  wauk  th'  bigots,  on'  put  a  butt  o' 
Northern  iron  intil  thorn.     [He  whips  the  umbrella  out  of 
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Father  Fillofogues  hand,  grips  it  by  the  stem,  and  uses  it  as 
a  drumstick,  heating  time  lustily  on  the  table  as  he  sings 
defiantly  towards  the  recumbent  men.  Bidet's  March  from 
1  Suite,  Maid  of  Perth  '  begins.] 

Lero  lero  lero  lero,  Lillibulero  bullen  a  law, 
Lillibulero  lero  lero,  Lillibulero  bullen  a  law  I 

[despairingly]  I'm  nae  gude  withoot  th'  dhrums  I     Oh, 
hod  I  but  a  fife   in  ma  hond,   on'   a  hundhred  big 
dhrums  behint  me  I 
[He  is  about  to  start  again  when  the  bugle-call,  'Forward,' 
sounds,   mingling   with   the  music   of  the  March.     He 
listens,  statue-like,  the  umbrella  held  high  as  he  was  about 
to  bring  it  down  on  the  table,  his  mouth  half  open,  spell- 
bound. 

Murray  [whipping  the  umbrella  from  Skerighan,  and  waving  it 
excitedly].  Come  on  out,  man,  an'  let  th'  orange  sash 
join  dee  green  ones  ! 

[A  roll  of  drums  in  the  distance. 

Skerighan.  Th'  thondher  of  th'  dhrums  I  A  murracle,  be 
God  I  [He  listens  for  a  moment.]  Now,  is  thot  th' 
thonder  of  th'  dhrums  of  th'  North,  or  th'  thonder  of 
th'  dhrums  of  Feyther  Nud  ? 

Murray  [shouting  triumphantly].  Dee  drums  of  Fader  Ned  ! 

Echo  [very  quietly  but  very  positively].  Dee  dhrums  of  Fader 
Nud. 

[The  music  of  the  March  goes  on. 
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